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any regular meeting. 
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—National Thanksgiving Nov. 25. 


—Thanksgiving Sermons on Peace! What can be more 
appropriate? It will enrich the mind of the preacher to 
prepare them. They will profoundly interest and move the 
hearers. It is just the topic for a union service. It is 
unhacknied. It is broad enough for the most learned in- 
vestigation. It contains inspiration for the eloquent. Let 
us hear from a multitude of sermons on Peace. The 
Bible has ten texts for peace to one in favor of war. 


—A dispatch dated London, Nov. 16, states that Russia 
has designated Prince Nicholas of Minglela as her can- 
didate for the throne of Bulgaria. ‘The other Powers have 
unanimously approved of him as the successor to Prince 
Alexander and have invited Russia to now propose a satis- 
factory solution of her conflict with the Bulgarian regency. 


— It costs the Canadian Government $6000 a week to 
watch American fishermen! No wonder the people seem 
disposed to elect a new government. But why do the 
governments of England and America leave this irritating 
matter to Canada and ‘‘cruisers ” ? 


—The American Peace Society was never more “ alive” 
and never more desirous of pushing its work to greater 
practical results before churches, Legislatures and Con- 
gress this winter, and in Conference with the Peace So- 
cieties of the world in 1887, it hopes to secure co-opera- 
tion and necessary Jegislation. It appeals to all good 
men and women for pecuniary help. Shall we do much 
or little? The answer is with those who can help us if 
they will. 


—Sig. Ricotti, the minister of war, will ask the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies for a credit of 3,500,000 lires for the 
purpose of forming twenty-four batteries of artillery. 

Such an announcement indicates the amount of military 
taxation under which united Italy is in danger of founder- 
ing. But how much better is this than the ancient waste 
of money and lives in centuries of war between the 
provinces of the present kingdom ! 


— The Universal Peace Union held a meeting at 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 7, in connection with the Prison 
Association then in session in that city. The former was 
addressed by Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, Gov. Col- 
quitt and others. 


—We are indebted to Frederick Bajer of Copenhagen 
for a courteous note, giving some interesting information 
of the Peace Societies of Scandinavia. He made a mo- 
tion in the last Danish Parliament, of which he is an 
honored member, for a treaty of Arbitration between the 
three Scandinavian States. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Neutraliza- 
tion of Denmark was held last month, in Copenhagen. 
M. Bajer, deputy, presided, and gave a resume of the 
proceedings of the organization during the past year. He 
also mentioned some recent visits made by himself to the 
Arbitration Committees of Stuttgart, Frankfort and 
Berlin. 


—The State of European Affairs is still troubled, but 
not actually warlike. The English Cabinet has decided 
to instruct the British Ambassador at Constantinople to 
insist on an immediate conference in that city to consider 
the Bulgarian question and to demand the suspension of 
Russian intervention pending a decision by the conference. 


—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s report to the Cabinet with 
reference to the condition of Ireland shows that there has 
been a marked cessation of outrages, that tenants are 
paying their rents under their landlords’ reductions, and 
that the prospects are good for a peaceful winter. 


—Weare indebted to the kindness of Robert Lawton now 
of Saugus, Mass., for a fine photograph of his townsman 
John Bright. A little grandchild leans trustingly on the 
honored statesman’s knee. 


—Concerning the dread of a European war the Specta- 
tor observes—‘‘It is no adventure, no short and sharp 
campaign, of which the nations are dreaming, but that 
gigantic calamity, a ‘European war,’ in which whole na- 
tions will be engaged, and first-class armies almost as 
large as peoples will slaughter one another, and the in- 
dustry of a quarter of the globe will be mortgaged for 
half a century. It is a whole continent which will be in- 
volved, and that the continent upon which the progress 
of the world depends. Europe, without wishing war, is 
listening for it.” 


—The London Arbitrator justly complains of the way 
in which the Press boycotts the friends of peace. Meet- 
ings may be held, conferences convened, and petitions 
presented, with the almost certainty that such efforts will 
either be altogether ignor-d by the Press, or if they are 
alluded to, it will be in an obscure paragraph, too fre- 
quently accompanied by some sneering observations. If 
a handful of nobodies meet and indulge in violent lan- 
guage, threatening social order, or favoring warlike oper- 


ations, they can rest assured that their ravings will be 
duly chronicled. 
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WORDS OF HON. J. D. LONG. 


Last ‘‘ Decoration Day” Mr. Long said at Arlington, 
Virginia, ‘*The result [of the civil war] is a united coun- 
try that counts as nothing its ability to fight the world, 
but as everything its ability to lead the world in the arts 
of peace, secure in the consciousness rather than in the 
— of power, and cemented not by blood but by 
ideas.” 

Dr. McMurdy comments on these words thus: ‘‘Why 
should not the memories of war in devout and patriotic 
minds profoundly stir them in,a love of peace and in the 
duty of its maintenance: * * ‘The self-denial mani- 
fested, the love of country deepened and slavery abolished 
cannot shut out reflections of the immeasurable sufferings, 
the army of the dead, the wasted millions, lust, licentious- 
ness, intemperance, the loss of respect for property and 
life, the elimination of regard for man’s honor and woman’s 
chastity, for the sanctities of home and the quiet graves 
of piety.” 


— ** We will have peace if we have to fight for it.’’ This 
saying is so often repeated that we suppose it is thought 
to be witty. It is *‘smart,” and indicates bravery. But 
it. is one of those popular proverbs that has a falsehood at 
its centre. Jesus Christ possessed peace and he never 
fought for it. He gives peace. He never instructs his 
disciples to fight for it. It is easy to fight. It is self- 
denial not to do so. The maxim is unchristian. 


—The Christian Statesman,of Philadelphia,mentions that 
a saloon keeper of that city, arrested at the instance of 
Josiah W. Leeds, charged with issuing indecent cards as 
a basiness advertisement, pleaded guilty to the charge, 
and also that two other saloon keepers, taken into custody 
upon a kindred charge, have been released upon destroying 
all their vile cards and guaranteeing that the offence shall 
not again be repeated. It is gratifying to know that their 
corrupt demoralizing business has thus been checkmated. 


—Another instance of the gradual triumph of reason 
and law over brute force is given by Les Etats Unis a’ 
Europe which states, that: ‘*The Association of German 
students has adopted a resolution for submitting differences 
between -tudents to arbitration in lieu of duel. A tribu- 
nal of arbitrators, composed of students, will be consti- 
tuted in each University. The resolution will be submit- 
ted to the Reichstag with a view of its being made law.”’ 


— Europe is a powder magazine which has been filled 
and crowded with explosives. The matches are in the 
hands of Bismarck of Germany, Boulanger of France, 
Salisbury of England, the Emperors of Russia and 
Austria, the Sultan and the King of Italy. ‘These coun- 
tries have been exhausted by taxation and have massed 
all their resources in military and naval armaments. 
Nothing but Divine power can enable the more peaceable 
to avert the war that threatens. Must the nations destroy 
themselves before they can live at peace? 


—A cable despatch from Varna states that Russian sailors 
and consular officials, under orders, had torn down Bulga- 
rian official placards, and that the Russian Consul de- 
clared that if they were replaced troops would be landed. 
It is learned in Paris from Vienna that twelve Russian 
men-of-war have left the Crimea for Varna. 


—A peace meeting will be held at Le Grand, Iowa, 


—It seems to us that in labor troubles, we might use the 
experience of France to advantage. She had a problem 
quite similar to ours, and found relief in the ‘‘ Conseil des 
prudhommes.” It consists in a number of men appointed 
by the State, from the capitalist class, and an equal num- 
ber selected by the wave-workers. Each party without 
lawyers, presents its grievances to this trivunal, whose de- 
cisiun is final and is enforced, if necessary, by the govern- 
ment. Labor, being represented, will in most cases 
quietly acquiesce. 


—‘*Women cannot fight and therefore must not vote.” 
In advocating women’s suffrage, Mrs. Livermore answers 
the above by showing that the majority of women now in 
jails and prisons in Mass. were put there on account of 
fighting. Women may not be as belligerent by nature as 
men. ‘They have rot had a military training. But they have 
inherited the same passions as men. ‘The incitements 
to war are found in all, regardless of sex. 


—Prof. Sargent of Harvard College protests against the 
military drill as aiding in physical development. He ranks 
among the first instructors in gymnastics. 


—Julia Coleman has published a timely tract against 
the military drill in temperance work. It is expensive, 
wearisome, no woman can do it. It breaks up instruc- 
tion, divides the sexes and creates among boys an appetite 
for militia and fire companies. 


—Governor John A. Andrew of Massachusetts was 
President of the Branch of the American Pexce Society in 
Bowdoin College, while he was a member of that institu- 
tion. 

—President Abraham Lincoln wrote and delivered a 
lyceum lecture advocating a congress of nations for the 
arbitration of international disputes. 

—The Mystic River, Ct., Peace camp-meeting, Aug. 19, 
drew together more people than ever assembled at one time 
in that valley. 

—The two hundred and fourth anniversary of the land- 
ing of William Penn was observed by a well attended 
Peace meeting Oct. 24, at Penn’s Manor, near the Dela- 
ware river, Buck’s Co., Pa. It was once the home of 
William Penn. 

—Clara Barton has written a letter in full sympathy 
with the Peace reform. 

—We are indebted to the November Peacemaker’s well 
filled columns for several interesting items. 


— Our war did good. Yes, so does small-pox. A 
friend was attacked with that disgusting disease. He was 
removed to a pest-house. His life was saved. His face 
was pitted. His physical health was renovated and he 
has been a far heaithier and abler man since. But who 
would therefore advocate small-pox ? 


—At a recent meeting of Swedish Trades Unions, at 
Orebro, the subject of the importance of the Peace ques- 
tion to the interests of the working classes, was ably urged 
by several speakers, who thus managed to secure for this 
matter a considerable share of attention from a large and 
representative gathering. 


—The Angel of Peace costs less than one cent a copy, 
when taken for a Sabbath-school class of five. It is only 


December 24. - The Secretary was invited to deliver a 
Jecture but was unable to accept. 


fifteen cents for year of monthly issues if only one copy is 
desired, 
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THE EARTHQUAKE’S ERRAND. 
BY MARIA L. EVE. 


One fearful night, 
As by the pillars that uphold its girth, 
The King of all arose, and shook the earth 
With awful might. 


As giant tree, 
All shivered by a bolt from heaven’s.own hand, 
So, shattered all, doth yon fair city stand, 
Beside the sea. . 


In midnight hours 
The south wind bears a wail of grief and pain; 
The north wind answers once and once again, 
**Your loss is ours.’’ 


Do they forget, 
Forget, forget those years of blood and tears? 
Nay, all the wrath was buried with those years, 
And love is yet. 


Our motherland— 
She, too, puts every bitter memory by; 
Her children suffer, and she hears their cry 
With outstretched hand. 


By earthquake shock, 
Tie poet sings, has gold been oft revealed, 
That else had Jain for aye and aye concealed 
Beneath the rock. 


It showed us, then, . 
That, under all, yet love may buried be, 
So long and deathlessly, where none may see, 

In hearts of men. 


Augusta, Ga. —Congregationalist. 


MEXICO. 


The government of President Diaz is a remarkable 
combination of discordant elements. Those whv have 
carefully noted the events of the past quarter of a century 
will realize the force of this remark while reading the 
names of his cabinet. 

President, General Porfirio Diaz. 

Secretary of Interior, Manuel Romero Rubio. 

Secretary of Treasury, Manuel Dublan. 

Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Ignacio Mariscal. 

Secretary of War, General Pedro Hinojosa. 

Secretary of Public Works, General Carlos Pacheco. 

Secretary of Justice and Instruction, Joaquin Baranda. 

Gentlemen once bitterest of foes, opponents on the field 
of battle, sit side by side under the wing of the powerful 
Porfirio, and plan and plot together for the Republic. 

The government of President Diaz manifests a strong 
disposition to encourage in all possible ways the friend- 
liest relations with the Republic of the North. This was 
clearly demonstrated in their generous participation in the 
Exposition of New Orleans. The liberal expenditures 
made for the benefit of that World’s Fair was but continu- 
ing the policy inaugurated by Diaz. I admit it is easy 
to discover in certain classes a jealousy uf American 
aggression, and I suspect that jealousy encouraged Gen- 
eral Diaz to suspend the payment of the railway subsidies 
last June, nevertheless the effort now being made to 
establish a Commercial Museum in the City of Mexico for 
the display of foreign products and manufactures gives 
assurance of the President's liberality. A commissioner 
has been sent to the United States to further the interests 
of that museum, and in a letter from that gentleman now 
before me, I read, ‘*‘ The success of the projected exhibi- 


tion is expected to contribute largely to the development 
of trade between the United States and Mexico.” 

Iam only too anxious to believe that the American 
railways are the forerunners of the redemption of Mexico 
from the superstitions of the Conquerors, from the gross 
ignorance that enslaves its laboring classes, from the ava- 
rice and short-sightedness which deny these laborers an 
interest in the soil they cultivate. It may be that Diaz 
will yet stand forth as the champion of the taxation of real 
estate— not an acre of land is taxed iu Mexico — and, 
should this reformation be accomplished, the breaking up 
of the hacienda monopolies is inevitable. It is a danger- 
ous measure to advucate and may incile an insarrection, 
but it is no more combustible than was the sequestration 
of the property of the clergy in 1856, and the confiscation 
of the church estates in 1559. Is not Diaz as brave as 
was Juarez ? Is he not as devoted a patriot ? Time will 
reveal his feeling for the ‘* Mexican barons.” 

The increasing volume of travel, northward as well as 
southward, is having a marked effect upon the customs of 
the better classes. Now many of the most exalted fami- . 
lies allow their ladies to walk on the streets and enter the 
stores for shopping. Even some have discarded the lace 
veil and adopted the Awerican hat. It is reported that a 
few successful attempts have been made at holding social 
gatherings in private drawing-rooms, but this is not cer- 
tainly vouched for. ‘The elegant houses of the rich remain 
fortresses in which are confined their ladies, while the café, 
and the opera-box continne to be the media of social 
intercourse of the people. —- Southern Bivouac. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE TONGUE GUARD 
SOCIETY. 
MOTTO. 
‘* Tf aught good thou canst not say 
Of thy brother, foe, or friend, 
Take thou then the silent way, 
Lest in word thou shouldst offend.” 


Article I. The name of this Association shall be called 
the Tongue Guard Society. 

Article II. Any person may become a member of this 
society by signing the constitution and conformiug to if= 
rules. 

Article III. We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves * 

-endeavor to speak no evil of any one. 

Article IV. Should we, however, through carelessness 
break our pledge, we agree for each and every offence to 
forfeit the sum of one cent. The money so forfeited to 
be placed in a box reserved for this purpose, and to be 
expended semi-annually for charitable objects. 

Article V. We also agree to use our best endeavors to 
increase the membership of the society in our town, and 
to assist in organizing societies in other places. 

Article VI. It is, however, understood that when 
called upon to give our opinion of the character of another 
it shall be done in truth, remembering, in what we say, 
the Scripture injunction, ‘‘ Do unto others as you would 
that they should unto you.” 

The above Society was instituted at Hartford, Conn., 
1885, and is having many auxiliaries. 


The English Friends have always taken a deep interest in 
Madagascar. On the island they have 133 native teachers 
and 104 congregations. They have 386 children in schools 
at the capital, and 14,000 in schools in the country. They 
have printed from 400,000 to 500,000 pages of works in 


the native language. During the last year they expend- 
ed $40,000 for mission purposes in Madagascar alone. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The effect of Military Drill on Boys, with hints on exer- 
cise. By Dudley A. Sargent, M. D., Director of the Hem- 
menway Gymnasium, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. On purely physical and sanitary grounds Prof. 
Sargent opposes the military drill in schools. He says— 

**My principal objection to military drill as a physical 
exercise is that it does not to any extent meet the physio- 
logical demands of the body as set forth in the seven 
observations I have referredto. In other words: It is not 
of sufficient interest as a means of physical development 
to arouse any moral earnestness and enthusiasm on the 
part of the boys. The exercise of the manual is not per- 
formed with sufficient force and rapidity to engage the 
energetic contraction of the muscles employed. It is-es- 
sentially a one-sided exercise, bringing into excessive 
action the elevators of the right scapula, the deltoid, biceps. 
flexors of the fore-arm, wrist and fingers of the right side, 
while the other muscles, excepting the legs on parade 
days, do not get sufficient employment to keep them in 
good condition. It does not increase the respiration and 
quicken the circulation to a sufficient extent to secure the 
constitutional benefits that should accrue from exercise. 

During the drill the clothing is buttoned close around 
the chest, and natural respiration is hindered. The 
muscles are not alternately contracted and relaxed, but 
are tetanized or kept in a state of prolonged tension. 
This, as we have seen, not only impairs the tone of the 
muscles used, but it also puts an additional strain upon 
the brain and nervous system at a time when both should 
be as much relieved as possible. Finally the mere exer- 
cise of the manual of arms does not give sufficient breadth 
and scope of movement to secure the co-operation of the 
muscles, and as a training for the central nerve system, 
itis of little or no value. 

Coolness, courage, presence of mind, and that rapid 
and responsible exercise of judgment in emergencies, so 
valuable to the man of business, as well as to the soldier, 
are not developed by the drill.” 


Pioneer Sunday-school Work. Address by David C. 
Bell of Minneapolis, Minn. 

This neatly printed and able address was delivered at 
Moline, Ill., before the Congregational Association of 
that State, May 26, 1886. and is published by the American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. It advocates Union 
Sunday-schools for frontier communities. It is accom- 
panied by maps of Minnesota and Dakota, which show 
by red marks the Sunday-schools formed and those which 
have resulted in churches. Inexpensive, beautiful, sugges- 
tive and inspiring. 


War an Unnecessary Evil. Forbidden by Scripture. By 
Augustine Jones. 

This nicely printed pamphlet has copious notes, refer- 
ences, quotations, etc., and is itself a well thought-out 
essay. It was addressed to the yearly meeting of 
Friends in New England and by them published. It is 
worthy of its excellent dress. War has destroyed in the last 
century 50,000 lives, and used $165,000,000 for each year. 
Our civil war cost 656,000 men and $3,700,000,000, not 
including loss of labor and production by the soldiers 
engaged in the war. This was one man for six slaves, 
which if purchased at $300 each would have cost less than 
one-third as much as the money cost of the war. Such 
are some of the facts embodied in this useful book, 


Triumphant Democracy, or Fifty Years March of the 
Republic. By Andrew Carnegie. 519 pages, price $2. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The following is the dedication : 

‘*fo the Beloved Republic, under whose equal laws I 
am made the peer of any man, although denied political 
equality by my native land, I dedicate this book with an 
intensity of gratitude and admiration which the native 
born citizen can neither feel nor understand.” 

The Table of Contents indicates the value and scope of 
the book: The Republic, The American People, Cities 
and Towns, Conditions of Life, Occupations, Education, 
Religion, Pauperism and Crime. Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, Mining, Trade and Commerce, Railways and 
Waterways, Art and Music, Literature, The Federal 
Constellation, Foreign Affairs, The Government’s Non- 
political Work, The National Balance Sheet, General Re- 
flections. 

The name of Andrew Carnegie has become familiar by 
his princely benefactions to the capital of his native Scot- 
land, $250,000 for a public library and another noble gift 
to a town in his adopted State of Pennsylvania. His 
books, ‘‘Round the World” and ‘*American Four-in-Hand 
in Britain,” have had a wide circulation and established his 
reputation as a sprightly writer of rich native gifts. The 
present book is a record of the progress of our own 
country, written with clearness, research and accuracy, in 
a spirited and readable style. The statistics of our growth 
are woven into the text dexterously and the whole book will 
minister to the honest pride of every true American and 
make him grateful to the author, his adopted country- 
man, who is more intensely American than many natives. 
Mr. Carnegie is an advocate of Peace and Arbitration and 
has given that work effective pecuniary assistance in aid- 
ing the publication of the valuable writings of Jor. Me- 
Murdy. ‘‘Triumphant Democracy” should be read by 
every citizen who wants to know his country. 


Lights and Shadows of Quakerism. By Edward Ryder. 

This is a well printed, clearly written pamphlet of over 
200 pages. Edward Ryder was chiefly known to us by 
his Life of Elizabeth Frye. The book which he now 
publishes is an attempt to point out what is true and per- 
manent in Quaker principles and to show how with advanc- 
ing knowledge, methods ought to be modified so as to 
influence the people of to-day. In this way instead of a 
decaying, he thinks the Friends would become a growing 
body. We publish elsewhere his version of the Peace 
Testimony of Friends. 


The Framing of the Ages. A sermon delivered by Rev. 
W. S. Crowe at Good Luck, N. J., Aug. 22, 1886. New 
York : O. Hutchinson, 25 East 14th street. 1886. Pam- 
phiet, price 10 cents. The subject of this sermon is 
‘Christ, the Creator of the Ages. All things lead up to 
Christ.” It is a suggestive and able discourse from which 


we have marked passages for printing. 


Care for the Soul. By Rev. John Lawrence. Boston: 
Thomas Todd, Printer. 1886. 

This excellent and practical sermon was selected from 
many that are good, by a retired minister. His former 
parishioners will be specially glad to read these thoughts 
from one to whom they were accustomed to listen with 
interest and profit. A still wider range of readers can 


profitably read these clear and cogent pages, 
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TEACHERS WE MISS. 
[President Woods, Professors Packard and Smyth.] 


BY F. H. GERRISH, M. D. 


Where is he whose face benignant beamed upon us when we 
tried 

To recount how the Apostles suffered for the truth and died? 

In his face we saw the sweetness of his spirit shining through, 

And the teacher, more than Paley, made us think the doctrine 
true. 


Where is he who looked a welcome with his keen but gracious 


eye, 
Quickly’ kindling at the beauties which our heedless glance 
passed by, 
In the Grecian text of Homer, or the verse which Horace wrote? 
His the beauty we remember : ‘ twas of that our hearts took note. 


Where is he who spoke in figures, and whose rugged face was 
kind? 
True, we thought the curves he taught us were a trifle too re- 
fined ; 
But we understood the beauty of the straight line that he drew 
In his own heroic conduct, fearless, faithful. firm, and true. 
— Bowdoin College Orient. 


THE ARMY AND THE SABBATH. 


It may not be generally known that Sabbath-breaking 
is enforced upon all soldiers in the service of the United 
States by the regulations now in use. The regulation is 
as follows: 

‘‘Paragraph 1322, A. R.—Captains will inspect their 
companies every Sunday morning. No. soldier will be 
excused from Sunday inspection except the guard, the 
sick, and the necessary attendants in the hospital.’’ 

And the practice is known to be worse than is ordered. 
Sunday is made in many posts the day for sham parades, 
military ceremonies, battalion drills and court-martials. 
The commander-in-chief, President Cleveland, went to 
Boston on Sunday, recently. 

Some of the bloodiest battles have occurred on the Lord’s 
day. But in peace it has been the custom of Christian 
nations to demand rest for their soldiers, according 
to the proclamation of President Lincoln during the war. 

Wasuincton, November 15, 1862. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, desires and enjoins the orderly observance of the 
Sabbath by the officers and men in the military and naval 
service. The importance for man and beast of the pre- 
scribed weekly rest, the sacred rights of Christian soldiers 
and sailors, a becoming deference to the best sentiment of 
a Christian people, and a due regard to the Divine will, 
demand that Sunday labor in the Army and Navy be re- 
duced to the measure of strict necessity. 

The discipline and character of the national forces 
should not suffer, nor the cause they defend be imperilled 
by the profanation of the day or name of the Most High. 
‘“‘At this time of public distress,” adopting the words of 
Washington in 1776, ‘* men may find enough to do in the 
service of God and their country, without abandoning 
themselves to vice and immorality.” The first general 
order issued by the Father of his Country, after the 
Declaration of Independence, indicates the spirit on which 
our institutions were founded and should ever be defended : 
“The General hopes and trusts that every officer and man 
will endeavor to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier 
slefending the dearest rights and liberties of his country.” 

Apranam Lincotn, 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AND PEACE. 


In pursuance of a general plan to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all religious denominations through their repre- 
sentative bodies, the American Peace Society memorialized 
the Triennial Congregational Council which met in Chicago 
Oct. 13-20, for some deliverance on the subject of Peace 
and Arbitration. 

The memorial was referred to a special committee of 
which Rev. Elbridge Mix, of Massachusetts, was chair- 
man. After due consideration that committee reported, 
endorsing its general principles, but commending to the 
Society a more definite, practical and pronounced policy, 
which policy should have been presented to the Council 
for intelligent approval. Rev. A. H. Quint, of Massa- 
chusetts, moved that the report be re-committed with in- 
structions to modify it in some particulars. He then 
made a manly and straightforward arbitration speech 
defending the principles and policy of the Society and 
eulogizing its work as seen by one who had known and 
suffered in the civil war. He was followed by Rev. 
Smith Baker, of Lowell, Mass., an officer of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, who clearly pointed out that the Society 
has a policy and is steadily and persistently pushing 
arbitration as a substitute for war before the people and 
the government of the United States, and that it merits 
the sympathy and co-operation of all Christians. He 
made an eloquent and effective speech. Mr. Baker was 
followed by Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in an able address on the same side. Mr. Quint’s 
motion was carried without opposition. ; 

On account of the necessary absence from town, Oct. 
20, of a portion of the Committee to whom the matter was 
thus recommitted, they were discharged. Rev. A. H. 
Quint then reported the following Resolution, supporting . 
it with a brief address. It was adopted unanimously and 
with applause. 

** Resolved, That the great subject of preserving Peace 
between the nations of the earth still appeals to us as 
Christians and Patriots. We see the evils which neces- 
sarily accompany or follow any war, even though that 
war be apparently inevitable. We do not fail to recog- 
nize the valor and self-devotion of men who serve their 
country in the field; but we would avoid the need of 
such sacrifice. We see also the interference with the 
preaching of the gospel in mission lands involved in 
hostilities. 

**We therefore record our earnest approval of Christian 
efforts to educate our people to sentiments of peace. We 
warmly favor arbitration as the final means of adjusting 
difficulties between nations. We give our cordial and 
earnest support to the aim and work of the American 
Peace Society in its efforts to promote the general and 
specific objects it has in hand, and assure that organization 
of our co-operation in its Christian work.” 

The Congregationalists are a well ordered body with a 
membership of 500,000 and 4500 ministers. They pub- 
lish several Reviews and newspapers, sustain seven theo- 
logical seminaries and twenty colleges, and annually give 
$2,000,000 for missions. Their Chicago action is signifi- 
cant of the time when all Christians will oppose war. 


THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


At the Massachusetts Universalist State Convention 
held in Gloucester, September 30, 1886, the following 
action was taken on the subject of Peace ; 
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Rev. B. F. Bowles, of Abington, offered a series of 
resolutions favoring arbitration and advocating peace in- 
stead of war. The Chair objected to the wording of the 
resolutions and suggested that they be amended. They 
were laid on the table. 

The convention was called to order again at 2 o’clock 
by the President, Rev. Richard Eddy, D. D., of Melrose. 
The resolutions offered by Rev. B. F. Bowles, on peace, 
presented at the morning session, were again taken up. 
Rev. Dr. Emerson offered additional resolutions amending 
those offered by Rev. Mr. Bowles. Mr. Draper and 
President Capen, of Tufts College, spoke on the subject. 
It was then moved by Rev. 1. P Coddington that the 
resolutions be referred to a committee of three, which was 
done, the committee being Rev. Drs. E. H. Capen, Patter- 
son and Biddle. They reported the following, which were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the growing intelligence of the world 
and the progress of the Christian religion point to the 
time mentioned in prophecy when nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks and learn to war no more. 

Resolved, That history and experience alike attest the 
barbarity of war as an instrument in the settlement of 
disputes both national and international. We hail, there- 
fore, with satisfaction, the growing tendency to settle such 
disputes by arbitration. 

Resolved, ‘That we give our cordial support to all those 
agencies, wheiher by literature or organization, which 
have in view the peace of the world. 

‘The resolutions as presented were then adopted. 


SANITARY SCIENCE AND LIFE-SAVING. 


At the annual dinner of the Public Sanitary Inspectors 
in London, Mr. Edwin Chadwick presented some striking 
comparisons showing how much more the European 


_ governments expend for the destruction than the preser- 


vation of human life. Citing the fact that an appropria- 
tion intended to guard Naples against a visitation of 
cholera remained unpaid because the expenditure for wars 
ships bad created a deficit in the treasury. Mr. Chadwick 
proceeded to show what the amount expended for one 
vessel would effect if employed with a view to save rather 
than destroy human life. He said: 

**The expenditure of a million at 5 per cent. the cost of 
the big ship would, at this rate, be equal to the sanitation 
of 66,666 houses, or, at five inhabitants per house (the 
suburban average with us), it would serve for 333,333 in- 
habitants. Suppose the expenditure effected a reduction of 
the death rate by only five per 1000 (and on the average 
of the towns under the separate system is in its use nine 
per 1000), the saving of life would ve 1667 per annum. 
But to each case of death there are, at the least, twenty 
eases of bed-lying sickness of adults, so that there would 
be a total annual saving of at least 33,330 cases of sick- 
ness for each big ship. For the decade the saving would 
be of 16,667 lives and 333,333 cases of sickness.” 

Mr. Chadwick’s estimates are well supported by the 
results attained by sanitary science, both in Europe and 
in the United States. Previous to Dr. Farr’s barrack 
reform in the British army, the death rate was fifteen per 
1000. But it has since been reduced below six, while the 
use of sanitary precautions in the German army has cut 
the rate down to five per 1000, which is about half the 
ratio in the civil population of the same ages. In the 
Indian army the old rate of sixty-nine has been changed 


to twelve in 1000, and it is calculated that in the last 
decade this represents a gain of 40,000 in force and the 
saving of £6,000,000 in money. Russia is sadly behind 
in the observance of sanitary precautions, and her army 
death rate is three times that of Germany. Until quite 
recently, the average loss at each visitation of cholera in 
St. Petersburgh was 20,000, but sanitation finally reduced 
it one-fourth, although in the Russian towns and villages 
which still remain cesspools of filth, the old death rate is 
unchanged. 

Army reports are held to afford the best tests of sani- 
tary precautions, since in the military service regulations 
can be rigidly enforced. Equally striking results are 
reached in asylums and in prisons, once the breeding-places 
of pestilence, but now, owing to sanitary regulations, seats 
of the highest health. In the half-time pauper schools of 
England, recruited from the iowest’ classes of the com- 
munity, the death rate is claimed to be one-third that 
among children of the general population. Statistics 
gathered in this country tend in the same direction and go 
to show that Mr. Chadwick’s estimates of the results easily 
reached by sanitary science, are within the mark. Com- 
menting on an appropriation recently proposed in pesti- 
lence-smitten Spain, for the building of war vessels, Mr. 
Chadwick contends that if the sum were expended for 
sanitation it would in a decade save 183,335 lives and 
3,666,667 cases of sickness; but such an expenditure 
would be hooted at, although in the last visitation of 
cholera Spain lost more of her population than in the 
great Pevinsular war. Militarianism is a ruling principle 
with the European governments and they are willing to 
expend vastly greater sums to destroy their enemies than 
to preserve the lives of theirown people. This disposition 
may be changed when it is understood that sanitation not 
only prolongs the lives of invalids and non-combatants, 
but increases the actual fighting force of a nation. Only 
in that event will the militant nations expend anything 
like as much for life-saving as for life-destroying.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE WAR. 


A friend who was at the famous Fortress Monroe con- 
ference during the war said to me a day or two since: “I 
was on the Confederate side during the war, and I went 
down to Fortress Monroe from Richmond with Judah P. 
Benjamin. ‘To give you some idea of how much the Con- 
federate money had depreciated, I can tell you that we 
paid five and ten dollars each for a drink of claret, and 
our dinner cost us the formidable sum of one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. Benjamin told me on our way home 
that the jig was up so far as the Southern Confederacy 
was concerned ; and in a speech made soon after his ar- 
rival back in Richmond, he said : ‘I expect to go from here 
to a Yankee prison, and from a Yankee prison toa Yankee, 
gallows.’ You see the North treated Benjamin a great 
deal better than he expected. The Federal army entered 
Richmond on Monday. On Sunday night I went about 
town with a party of officers, knocking in the heads of all 
the whiskey barrels for fear that the Yankee soldiers would 
forget themselves in the exultation ofthe moment. It was 
a great time for the negroes, and hundreds of them became 
very drunk on the whiskey which we were pouring in the 
gutters. I shall never forget that Monday. The Union 
army came in quietly and took possession, and the Con- 
federacy was a part of history.” 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, NOVEMBER ann DECEMBER, 1886. 


R. B. HOWARD, Eprror. 


—The Triennial Convention of the Episcopal Church, in 
its recent session at Chicago, unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions, reported by the Committee on the state of the 
Church, expressing hearty approval of the principles, 
purposes and plans of those who seek to anticipate and 
avert war by arbitration. 


“WE LOOK FOR RESULTS.” 


So writes a respected correspondent. He criticises the 
American Peace Society and declares that many are of the 
opinion that ‘Of all societies pretending to life, this is 
the deadest.”” We accept the criticism as in a measure 
deserved. The ‘‘ results” of our efforts are not as obvi- 
ous as they might be. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” As to being ‘‘dead,” like the supposed corpse of 
a poor sailor about to be thrown overboard, we protest. 
Our living and doing may not be as beneficent as it ought 
to be, but we are neither idle nor lifeless, and, we trust, 
not uninfluential. 

Some men shut their eyes and say ‘‘it is dark.” Many 
religious people who take no peace journal, hear no peace 
sermon, read little in the daily or the weekly religious 
press of the American Peace Society, conclude that it 
does nothing. We can subsidize no orators and no news- 
papers. Many ministers, politicians and editors are in- 
different to our work, simply because ignorant of it. Some 
are opposed to it, honestly regarding it as unpractical, or 
ridiculing it as absurd. Many Christian people have 
never heard of it. But we put forth some effort, at least, 
to manifest life. Our periodicals and publications an- 
nounce our principles and our policy. In a large number 
of religious bodies we have been heard, as also in a few 
among the many pulpits of the land. We circulate 
petitions to Legislatures and Congress. We urge the 
passage of some law establishing International Arbitra- 
tion upon that body. 

We oppose war as such because we believe it opposed 
to the principles of Jesus Christ. We oppose great 
armies, armaments, forts, navies, military glory and 
everything that necessarily ministers to the final end of 
killing our fellow-men as soldiers. 

We can but feel that the good men who cal! us “dead,” 
and therefore decline to help us, are just a little unjust. 

Many a reform, in which was the principle of irrepres- 
sible life, has had to wait for its fruition. We write, 
print, preach, pray for ‘‘results” in the most earnest and 
persistent way possible for us. But, alas! even the 
Christian churches are slow to believe in a thing so 
opposed to tradition, education, history, instinct and 
passion as the peace doctrines of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Let us 
fight first. Let us act like Joshua before we imitate Jesus. 
Let us be judges and executioners before we are Christians 
in mercy and pity, self-surrender and suffering. Wait 
till the Millennium and we will be good.” Such are some 
of the alleged grounds of indifference and opposition. It 
seems to us, and we say it with sincere conviction, that it 
is Christian ministers and church members who lack life. 
Too many stand aloof and do nothing for Peace except to 
find fault with us that we prevent no more wars, procure 


no better laws, abolish so few armies and create no Courts 
of Arbitration. 

Our answer is, ‘‘ join us in the effort to secure these 
ends and ‘results’ will not be wanting. Let us ‘have 
your sympathy, your confidence, your prayers and your 
money. Unite with us in directing the power thus gener- 
ated and we will see speedy and immeasurable ‘results.’ ” 


A HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The following ‘‘open letter” explains itself. A briefer 
note was despatched to the gentleman addressed. 


Boston, Noy. 12, 1886. 


Tuomas E. Hitt, Chicago. 
Secretary of the American Humane Association. 


Dear Sir—My attention was called to-day to the very 
excellent order of exercises prepared for the meeting of 
your Association at Cincinnati, Nov. 17. I was pleased 
to notice that children and animals whose ‘sufferings in 
their defenceless condition appeal to the humane had such 
a prominent place in your discussions. 

It occurred to me that the American Peace Society, 
whose object is to prevent war, might properly ask a place 
on your platform. Gen. Sherman in his famous letter 
justifying the bombardment of Atlanta, notwithstanding 
the necessary exposure to death of helpless women and 
children, said, ‘* War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it.” 
He spoke the simple truth. It is cruelty to men, in that 
it mutilates and kills them unmercifully. A bombard- 
ment is indeed a direct assault upon those even more help- 
less. But every battle makes women widows and children 
orphans. It lays the brother, the father or the son, on 
whom the helpless depend, in a premature grave, or sends 
such home to be cared for and nursed by the weak who 
should have been supported by these now armless and 
legless ones. 

The cruelty of war is felt most poignantly by the hearts 
that are pierced, and shattered by the shot and shell that 
maim and murder the manliest and dearest ones of the 
home. 

But cruelty to animals, to the prevention of which so 
much benevolent effort and so many millions of money is 
now wisely devoted, never appears more horrid or dis- 
gusting than after a great battle. Nothing of human 
suffering at Gettysburg affected me more acutely than 
the swollen bodies of dead horses, pierced by bullets, cut 
by sabres, stabbed by bayonets or disembowelled by shells. 
Men lay unburied for several days. The poor brutes 
were left still longer to mark the bloody tide of battle. 
Wounded men are sometimes unattended by the surgeon 
till their wounds become hot with fever or putrid with 
gangrene. But a wounded horse or mule is not thought 
worthy of attention and suffers on, when even a single 
shot would relieve his misery. 

War dulls the sensibilities. It habituates men to cru- 
elty. It familiarizes them with sights which naturally 
send a chudder through every humane soul. Great hos- 
pitals with their rows of sick and wounded, as well as 
those who lie suffering on the field itself, show the individ- 
ual sufferer very far removed from the sweet, personal 
sympathy and tender care of the humblest home. 

War, like the nameless vice of which poor Burns sings, 


. hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling.’’ 
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It is the education of a soldier not to be sensitive to 
things which make the citizen shudder. 

Cruel wounding and destruction of whatever is ten- 
derest and sweetest in character, are the legitimate effect 
of the homelessness, the fatigues, the license, the dissi- 
pations, the temptations of army life. Like everything 
else, the code of war is less barbarous than when men 
were half-civilized. It is practically little less bloody and 
cruel to man and beast. Is not our purpose and work at 
least ‘‘humane,” in the sense in which you use the word? 
Do we not deserve a place in the sympathies and support 
of the benevolent? Public sentiment long made the 
soldier as helpless as a child or an animal in the presence 
of the cruelty of war that tortured or killed him. It was 
counted ‘*brave”’ or ‘‘heroic’”’ for him not to complain. 
He accepted his misery as the slave once did his chain, 
the captive Indian his stake. All the cruelty of his lot 
was palliated or justified by one talismanic word—* W-a-r !” 
Can this honored and vherished system of traditional 
cruelty bear the light of humanity ? 

To avert war by explanations and protests, by negotia- 
tions and arbitrations; to substitute courts of law for 
duels between nations ; to appeal to reason and conscience, 
rather than to the sword or the bullet; this is the purpose 
which the American Peace Society diligently and per- 
sistently pursues. 

If we could but command policemen to ‘‘arrest” the 
kings, ministers and politicians who spur and goad the 
people into fighting, as you do the unfeeling men who do 
the same for dogs and cocks! We can only protest, per- 
suade and pray our fellowmen who constitute governments 
to desist. Our final appeal is to the ultimate power, the 
people themselves. When these cease to argue and vote 
for war to settle differences of interest, opinion or belief, 
the governments will not dare to send them out to be 
killed. Such questions will then be decided by cabinets 
and courts and not by duels. 

Very respectfully, 
R. B. Howarp, Secretury A. P. 8. 


NATIONAL DEBTS. 


Mr. A. E. Lee, Consul General at Frankfort, has sent 
a very important paper to the State Department in regard 
to the expenditures and indebtedness of the Governments 
of Europe. The facts are startling. If such burdens re- 
sult in a rising of the people, revolution, and the repud- 
iation of public debts, no one will wonder after knowing 


While there has been this increase of annual expenses 
by every European government, of which two hundred 
millions is the increase in military and naval budget, the 
ordinary outlay of our Federal Government, including in- 
terest on the public debt, has declined $300,000,000 in 
1865 to $237,000,000 in 1878. 


The growth of national debts in Europe is exhibited in 


the following table : 


the facts. Mr. Lee derives from official statements the 
following table of annual expenditures : 
STaTEs. 1865. 1879. 

Germany . 151,606,000 $ 314,398.000 
Austria-Hungary . 247,758,000 291,550,000 
France ‘ae 449,820,000 567,392,000 
Great Britain 381,300,000 486,980,000 
Russia 245,616,000 511,700,000 
Italy 172,728,000 268,140,000 
Spain... 124,950,000 143,276,000 
Netherlands 35,224,000 48,552,000 
Belgium 82,368,000 51,646,000 
Denmark , 7,140,000 10,948,000 
Sweden 9,996,000 21,410,000 
Norway . 5,236,000 13,328,000 
Portugal 21,420,000 33,320,000 
Greece 4,998,000 10,234,000 
Turkey . 59,024,000 61,880,000 
Turkish Protectorate. 5,474,000 24,990,000 
Switzerland. 3,570,000 8,092,000 

Totals. $1,893,288,000 ~ $2,788,016,000 


STaTEs. 1865. 1879. 

Germany... . - $ 610,470,000 $1,047,200,000 
Austria-Hungary . 1,473,220,000 2,005, 150,000 
France > 2,648,560,000 3,927,000,000 
Ggeat Britain 3,848 460,000 8,704,410,000 
Russia 990,080,000 2,856 ,000,000 
Italy. 871,080,000 1,944,460,000 
Spain 999,600,000 2,499,000,000 
Netherlands 414,120,000 390,320,000 
Belgium. 119,000,000 296,072,000 
Denmark 45,220,000 48,790,000 
Sweden. 21,420,000 57,120,000 
Norway 9,044,000 24,990,000 
Portugal 190,400,000 392,700,000 
Greece. 34,500,000 95,200,000 
Turkey 228,480,000 1,190,000,000 
Turkish Protectorate 952,000 99,960,000 
Switzerland . 714,000 6,664,000 

Totals. . . $12,503,330,000 $20,505,096,000 


On the other hand, the public debt of the United States 
has been reduced from $2,680,647,869 in 1865 to $2,027,- 
414,325 in 1878, or over $653,000,000. There is room 
enough for improvement on this side of the ocean. Our 
public expenitures are much more than they ought to be. 
‘The taxation is to many a serious burden, and the ex- 
travagance of some men in official positions, especially in 
our cities, is an outrage to be removed ; but our condition 
is far more tolerable than that of our neighbors across the 
Atlantic. 


ENGLAND AND BULGARIA. 

The Premier of England at the banquet of the Lord 
Mayor of London, Nov. 9, made the customary address. 

Referring to Bulgaria, Lord Salisbury said the sympa- 
thies of the English people were aroused by the spectacle 
of her struggle for independence, and that the language 
of diplomatic menace used toward Bulgaria by a European 
state had caused the deepest regret. A midnight con- 
spiracy, led by men debauched by foreign gold, had 
hunted Prince Alexander from the throne of Bulgaria and 
outraged the conscience and sentiment of Europe. The 
injustice of this deed was aggravated by foreign diplomacy 
saving the conspirators, an act of interference which 
caused the warmest reprobation throughout Kurope. Bul- 
garian rights were assured by the Berlin treaty, on which 
the salvation of Europe depended. English interest in 
that treaty was not an isolated interest. Other powers, 
also, were interested in the vindication of the treaty. He 
was sure that, if a majority of the signatory powers recog- 
nized the fact that it was their duty to enforce the treaty, 
England would not be found backward in co-operating 
with them. (Cheers.) If England’s individual interests 
only were affected, England would ask no counsel and 
would seek no assistance, but would defend her interests 
with her own arm. But in this instance she would not 
accept the responsibility of isolated action. The gov- 
ernment’s policy was shaped in harmony with that of 
Austria. He trusted that the peace would not be dis- 
turbed, and that-under the influence of public opinion the 
infant liberties of Bulgaria would not be impaired. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


WAR’S DOINGS. 


These lines, written by General R. B. Vance, while a 
prisoner in Fort Delaware. were prompted by the following 
sentiment in Frank Leslie’s Weekly: ‘‘We know a great 
deal about war now; but, dear readers, the Southern 
women know more ; blood has not dripped on our door-sills 
yet, shells have not burst above our homesteads — let us 
pray they never may.” 


Many a gray-hair’d sire has died, 

As falls the oak to rise no more, 
Because his son, his prop, his pride, 

Breathed out his last, all red with gore: 
No more on earth, at morn, at eve, 

Shall youth and age entwine as one; 
Nor father, son, for either grieve— 

Life’s race, alas! for both is done! 


Many a mother’s heart has bled, 
While gazing on her darling child, 
As in its tiny eyes she read 
The father’s image, kind and mild; 
For ne’er again his voice will cheer 
The widowed heart, which mourns him dead, 
Nor will his kisses dry the tears 
Fast falling on the orphan’s head! 


Many a little form will stray 
Adown the glen and o'er the hill, 
And watch with wistful looks the wa 
For him whose step is missing still, 
And when the twilight steals apace, 
O’er mead, and brook, and lonely home— 
And shadows cloud the dear, sweet face, 
The cry will be, “Oh! papa, come!”’ 


i a home’s in ashes now, 
here joy was once a constant guest, 

And mournful groups there are, I trow, 

Who’ve neither house nor place to rest; 
And blood is on the broken sii 

Where happy feet of erst did go; 
And everywhere, by field and rill, 

Are ideaitee sights and sounds of woe! 


There is a God who rules on high— 
The widow’s and the orphan’s friend— 
Who sees each tear and hears each sigh, 
That these lone hearts to Him may send; 
And when in wrath He tears away 
The reasons poor which men indite, 
The record-book will plainer say 
Who’s in the wrong and who is right. 
—Southern Bivouac. 


ENGLISH AGGRESSIVENESS. 


Parliament has shown its good sense in determinately 
opposing the annexation of Burmah to the Empire. For 
many years the English Government has been making 
incursions into various countries in India, ostensibly for 
self-protection, and has betrayed most unmitigated cruelty 
in the treatment of the natives, who have resisted their 
aggressiveness, and fought most bitterly to resist the sub- 
jugating power of a Christian nation. 

This disinclination on the part of Parliament to push 
English conquest, does not, however, originate from any 
humane impulses, but from the belief that they have all 
they can do at present to handle some more urgent business 
that is forcing itself upon immediate attention and adjust- 
ment. 

Such e. g. as the widespread discontent in Australia at 
the treatment of the Home Government, and the irre- 
pressible conflict under headway in Ireland. 


But in keeping with past precedents, it would not be at 
all surprising tbat, in the face of the present threatening 
environments, Parliament would reconsider and push the 
scheme of invading Burmah. 

This spirit of acquisition is in keeping with the age, 
and takes possession of the individual mind and diffuses 
itself throughout the nations. 

It has broken loose in France in the Tonkin and Mada- | 
gascar affair, and in Russia and Germany, and there are - 
some in our own country who would like to invade Mexico, 
and annex the northern portion of that Republic, and a 
few years ago not a few politicians entertained the idea 
of snatching Cuba from the graspof Spain. But nowhere 
does this unwarrantable aggressiveness, under the guise 
of beneficence, so rampantly exhibit itself, as it ever has 
done in the past, as in the English Empire. 

This riding rough shod over the weaker nations is neither 
creditable nor honest and ought to be resisted. [It is the 
same old spirit that went a little too far with the infant 
colonies of America, and thereby gave birth to our 
Republic. 

The King of kings never forgets, and England must one 
day answer for foisting the opium trade upon China to the 
demoralization of myriads of souls, for her diplomatic sup- 
port of heathen temples in India, thereby turning the guns 
against the Christly power which gives her the very dis- 
tinguishing glory of which she boasts, and without which 
she would be the most insignificant of nations, and never 
would have been able to have preserved her autonomy. 

No, England must mend her ways, lest her intriguing 
involve her in inextricable difficulty. Some who draw from 
the phials of prophecy, already see her sun declining, but 
there is no doubt that certain underminiog influences are 
already in operation, and one among the number is the 
unhallowed spirit of conquest which will one day transcend 
its limit and bring ruin to that fair country. — Episcopal 
Recorder (Phila). 


THE BULGARIAN THRONE. 


Lord Salisbury’s ringing denunciation of the tyrannical 
course which Russia has pursued in Bulgaria found an 
instant echo at Tirnova. The great Sobranje, without 
waiting longer upon the pleasure of the Czar for the 
designation of a candidate, has chosen for itself, and elect- 
ed Prince Waldemar of Denmark to the throne vacated by 
the abdication of Prince Alexander. The Danish prince 
was a candidate forthe Bulgarian crown in 1879, when 
Prince Alexander was preferred to him, and doubtless the 
ambition survives, if he can only obtain some reasonable 
assurance of anundisturbed reign. Our staff corre-pon- 
dent in London telegraphs that Prince Waldemar’s 
acceptance depends upon the attitude of the Czar, and 
that he will certainly decline if there is risk of Russian 
opposition. (He declined.) In view of the relations be- 
tween Copenhagen and St. Petersburg, it could not be 
expected that the prince would consent to be put in a 
position of direct antagonism to the Czar, but, probably, 
he will be content with a passive posture on the part of the 
Russian autocrat.— Boston Herald. 


It is always safe to do right. It is never safe to do 
wrong. Right and wrong may, it is true, in certain cases 
depend upon the safety or danger of a proposed course of 
action ; but if the question of right or wrong be once set- 
tled by itself, the question of safety or danger is thereby 
ruled out of the discussion.—S. S. Times. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


GRADATION. 
BY EMMA A. SMULLER. 


A sparrow, swinging on a branch, 
Once caught a passing fly. 
‘Oh. let me live!”* the insect prayed, 
With trembling, piteous cry. 
“No.”’ said the sparrow, ‘‘you must fall, 
For I am great and you are small.” 


The bird had scarce begun his feast 
Before a hawk came by. 
The game was caught. ‘Pray let me live!’’ 
Was now the sparrow’s cry. 
‘*No,” said the captor, ‘‘you must fall, 
For I am great and you are small.” 


An eagle saw the rogue, and swooped 
Upon him from on high. 
“Pray let me live! why would you kill 
So small a bird as I?” 
“Oh.” said the eagle, ‘‘you must fall, 
For I am great and you are small.” 


But while he ate the hunter came; 
He let his arrow fly. 
“Tyrant!” the eagle shrieked, **you have 
o right to make me die!” 
‘*Ah!” said the hunter, ‘‘you must fall, 


For I am great and you are small.” 
From the ‘‘German.” 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY ON SOCIALISM. 


I hate a capitalist, no matter how he becum one. I 
hate the meenspirited, grovelin retch wich will work ten 
or more hours a day, deprivin hisself uv beer, and ter- 
backer, and cards, and bilyards, and hos racin, and sich, 
savin peny by peny til he hez ground enough out of the 
world to hev a shop uv his own, and to employ other men 
to slave fur him, and thus go on akumulatin til he owns 
things. Such men are monopolists, and the enemies of 
labor, and grinders. 

I hold that the possession of a ten dolar bil makes a 
monopolist, and al sich shood be crushed. Ez hevin a 
ten dolar bil makes a man a monopolist, his monopolism 
increases jist in proporshen to the ten dolar bils he hez. 
The owner of a factory is a enemy to the human race, 
and ez for the man who bilds a railroad he 


‘*Ts a monster uv such hidgus meen, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


My hatred of railroad managers is intens. It com- 
menst with the first time I wuz droped off the hind plat- 
form uv a trane for not payin fare, and hez increst with 
every repetishun uv the ofense, wich generally happens 
every time.I want to go anywhere. I lothe the raleroad 
m »nopolist. 

A grindin monopolist is any man wich has anything. 
Whenever a man hez saved anything, he becomes a cap- 
italist, and ez capitalists are dangerous to labor, he should 
be made to divide it up so ez to be on a ekality with them 
wich never saved nothing. 

The mechanic or workingman wich saves so ez to own 
a house or.a farm becomes a capitalist, and consekently a 
grindin monopolist, and ez accumolashens are dangerous 
to labor, wat he hez shud be confiskated and divided up 
among us wich hezn’t anything. Property is a crime. — 
Scientific American. 


A NEW APPETITE FOR WAR. 


The advance of civilization, so far from tending to 
lessen the curse of war, has rather whetted men’s appe- 
tite for it, while, at the same time, the instruments of 
slaughter have been increased and rendered more murder- 
ously effective. We have replaced the spear, the club, 
and the bow and arrows of the primitive warrior with 
rifles whose bullets will pierce a man’s brain three-quar- 
ters of a mile away ; with cannon whose balls will plough 
for themselves a passage through densely-packed battal- 
ions ; with shells which rush hissing and screaming through 
the air, and are capable, in bursting, of sending in one 
instant fifty men to their last account, while their jagged 
fragments will wrench limbs and tear pieces of quivering 
flesh off fifty more. These are some of the achievements 
of our nineteenth century civilization! Are they achieve- 
ments to be proud of ? 

It is said that war develops the higher qualities of 
human nature — making men patient, self-reliant, brave, 
chivalrous, and soon. We do not believe it. Here and 
there a man’s better qualities may be brought into relief 
during the vicissitudes of an arduous campaign, but there 
is only too great reason to believe that in the great major- 
ity of cases the nature of the soldier becomes hardened 
and brutalized. How could it be otherwise ? He is taught 
to hate for no personal cause. He is away from the 
humanizing influences of society. His supreme idea of 
duty is to shoot down or transfix with his bayonet as many 
of those to whom he is opposed ss he possibly can. How 
can his moral nature be elevated under these circum- 
stances, any more than it would be elevated by felling 
oxen with a pole-axe, or cutting the throats of a flock of 
sheep ? Here is how Tennyson sets out the necessary 
features of a battle, and no one will call in question the 
perfect truth of the description : 

‘* Oaths, insult, filth and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring of the lungs, 
+ + + + . erying for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead ”" 
— Scottish Reformer. 


KINDNESS TO HORSES. 


Mr. A. I. Root, having A Goop Heart For Horses, 
published this plea in his Gleanings in Bee Culture: 

‘* My friend, are you and your horse good friends? 
Do you love him, and does he love you ? Does he know, 
whatever comes up, that you are his friend ? Do you 
know, whatever comes up, that he is your friend? Have 
you such a broad charity for him that when he makes a mis- 
take or doesn’t understand, you are kind and patient with 
him, instead of calling hima fool or saying he doesn’t 
know anything? Has he such confidencein you, that 
when you make a mistake, and once in a great while ( ?) 
speak cross or ‘ holler’ at him, he will forgive it and not 
be stubborn and contrary? When you work together, are 
your relations of a truly friendly nature? Is the service 
a loving service on both sides? Maybe your horse is old; 
maybe he is one of the dull kind; maybe he is lame or 
blind ; if so, and you, are even a little bit of a Christian, 
you are all the more bound to bear withhim. Don’t you 
think old and broken-down horses can appreciate kind- 
ness ?”’ 


—If about to make or change your Will, do not fail to 
read the excellent article by George C. Beckwith, who 
himself did as he advised. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY. 


From Prof. Barnabas C. Hobbs. 


Inp1ana, 25, X, 1886. 
Dear Frienp: 

Elections will soon be over and legislatures will be in 
session. I suppose all peace men desire the success of 
Bills favoring Congressional action in favor of a congress 
of nations now pending. 
' Two years ago I received printed forms for Legislative 
action favoring Joint Resolutions, requesting Congres- 
sional action, but the Legislature of Indiana was too near 
its close for successful action. All I spoke to favored the 
move. 

I hope the American Peace Society will repeat the 
move and that their correspondents can be timely fur- 
nished. B. C. Hosss. 


From Rev. Abel Stevens, D. D. 
DrespeNn, Germany, Oct. 4, 1886. 


Rev. R. B. Howarp: 

Dear Brother—I have just now received your letter of 
18 ult. with the Tracts. The ‘‘credentials,” etc., you men- 
tioned have never reached me. (They were returned by 
Post Office Department of Geneva.) 

I feel highly honored by the appointment, as delegate 
of the Am. Peace Society, and would heartily serve it, if 
the conference at Berne should take place when I may 
be in Europe, but I am about to begin an extensive course 
of Asiatic travel and cannot expect to be within reach of 
it, if it should be held within a year. The Society should 
not fail to have a representative at it; and, therefore, it 
would be well for you to appoint another man. 

Do not be discouraged by the little apparent interest of 
our countrymen in the great question. That interest is 
much more general and profound than might be supposed. 
Our people are, at heart, opposed to war, as war is op- 
posed to all their best interests. But it takes time for 
such questions to ripen. Patience, courage and persis- 
tent labor are necessary, and will at last prevail. God 
bless you and the cause you represent. 


Truly, etc., ABEL STEVENS. 


The second of Erlham Lectures, by Prof. Barnabas C. 
Hobbs of Indiana, is upon ‘*The Three Dispensations.” 
In considering the Patriarchal Dispensation, the following 
table is introduced, showing the contrasts between the 
books of Genesis and Revelation. 


REVELATION. 


GENESIS. 
Chap. i. 1 —FEarth created. Chap. xxi. 1—Passed away. 
—Night. ‘* xxv. 5—No night there. 
“ i.10 —Seas. “xxi. 1—No more sea. 
i.16 —Sun and moon xxi. 23—No need of the 
created. sun 
we —Garden a home “ xxi. 10—City a home for 
for man. man. 
“xxi. 23 —Marriage of Ist ‘* xix. 9—Marriage of 2d 
Adam Adam. 
| —First appearance 
of Satan. ‘* xx. 10—His final doom. 
“ iii. 16, 17—Sorrow and suf-. 
fering. xxi. 1O—No more sorrow. 
“ iii. 17  —Cursed. ‘* xx. 18—No more curse. 
“ iii. 27 —Driven from 
Tree of Life. . ‘* xxii. 3—Welcomed back. 


Subscribe for the Apvocate or Peace for 1887. Only 


THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The land, that, from the rule of kings, 
In freeing us, itself made free, 

Our Old World Sister, to us brings 
Her sculptured Dream of Liberty! 


» Unlike the shapes on Eyypt’s sands 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, 
On Freedom's soil with freemen’s hands 
We rear the symbo! free hands gave. 


O France, the beautiful! to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe! 

In peace beneath thy Fleur de lis, 
We hail a later Rochambeau ! 


Rise, stately Symbol! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness! Belt the earth 
With watch-fires from thy torch uplit! 


Reveal the primal mandate still 

Which Chaos heard and ceased to be, 
Trace on mid-air th’ Eter: al Will 

In signs of fire: ‘*Let man be free!” 


Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
To Reason’s ways and Virtue’s aim, 
And lightning flash the wretch to smite 
Who shields his license with thy. name ! 


Oak KNOLL, 10th Mo., 22d, 1886. 


SUNDAY RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 


The Pennsylvania railroad has been quietly making ex- 
periments to ascertain whether it would pay a big railroad 
company to remember the Lord’s day. Many excursion 
trains and some passenger trains have been discontinued, 
and all the freight trains except those carrying live stock 
have been ordered off from 8 o’clock on Saturday night 
until midnight on Sunday, and all repairing on Sunday 
has been stopped. The results have proved so satisfac- 
tory that the directors are now arranging to make these 
experimental changes permanent and to extend them. 


—At the meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, it was voted to send hu- 
mane publications to all ministers and teachers in the 
State, requesting them respectively to preach one sermon 
on kindness to God’s lower creatures, to teach children 
the same lesson. There are over 5000 Bands of Mercy 
in the United States and Canada. 


Several religious papers have kindly inserted the follow- 
ing notice which brings many responses. 

The American Peace Society, No. 1 Somerset street, 
Boston, offer, through their Secretary, Rev. R. B. How- 
ard, ‘‘Dymond on War,” a book of 124 pages, to minis- 
ters, theological students and college libraries, on receiv- 
ing six ceuts in stamps to pay postage. It is a kind of 
syllabus on questions of peace and war that ministers es- 
pecially will be glad to have near them. 

There will also be sent free to any address ‘*The March 
of Peace,” by P. C. Garrett (1886) and McMurdy on 
Arbitration (the latest and best summary of acts and 
opinions). Postage on Garrett two cents; McMurdy 


(233 pages) eight cents. 
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THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


The case of Gen. Grant has brought out considerable 
information regarding the use of tobacco among our pub- 
lic men. With politicians abstinence from tie weed in 
some form is said to be exceedingly rare ; indeed it is not 
uncommon for many to exceed Gen. Grant in the number 
of cigars daily consumed. Sometimes a warning comes 
that is too evident to be overlooked, and a change of 
habits is hastily inangurated. Tobacco, however, is a 
slow poison, and generally gives but obscure signals of the 
evils it works. 

Vice-President Colfax, we are told, was accustomed to 
smoke daily ten or fifteen very strong cigars, but one day 
he was attacked with severe vertigo, and attributing it to 
the tobacco he was taking,-he at once relinquished smok- 
ing altogether. 

Senator Matt. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, frequently con- 
sumed ‘wo boxes of cigars a week, and his sudden death 
was by any of his friends attributed to this excessive 
overus* 

_.« majority of our Congressmen and Senators use to- 
bacco, many of them in both ways. The Capitol at Wash- 
ington is one of the most magnificent and stately public 
buildings in the world, but no amount of marble floors, 
or statuary, or mural painting can make it seem decent 
or clean to the European visitor. Those huge cuspadores 
in every corner of every marble hall, and under the vast 
dome itself, have no counterparts in the Parliamentary 
buildings of London or Paris, of Berlin or Rome. 

The abstainers from tobacco are found on both sides of 
the House, and among them are some of the ablest of our 
public men. Mr. Randall, leader of one section of the 
Democratic. party, never uses tobacco in any form, 
and his example is followed by Mr. Cox, the recent 
minister to Turkey, and by Mr. A. S. Hewitt of New 
York. The two Senators from Massachusetts, Messrs. 
Dawes and Hoar ; the two Senators from New Hampshire, 
Messrs. Blair and Pike; andthe Quaker Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Chase, are all total abstainers from the 
weed. Ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling of New York practi- 
cally gave up the habit years ago. Judge Kelly of Penn- 
sylvania smoked and chewed immoderately for fifty years 
habitually, retiring at night with a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth. Attacked with a cancerous affection of the cheek 
he was advised by his physicians that it probably arose 
from this habit, and he at once abandoned the use of 
tobacco in any form. 

But the great preponderance is on the other side. It 
would almost seem a political axiom, that to become a 
successful politician the budding statesman must either 
chew or smoke or drink. The bar is convenient to either 
Chamber. The dignity that is believed to surround a 
great nationality is dissipated in the convivial atmosphere 
of tobacco smoke. I once saw a Member of Congress 
smoking a cigar in the House of Representatives while 
conversing with a friend, whose seat was just in front 
of the Speaker, and this, too, during an exciting 
debate. It did not seem to attract notice, or require re- 
proof. They smoke in Europe even more than here, but 
such a spectacle as this could only be witnessed in our 
American Congress. — Laws of Health. 


—Our Pennsylvania Auxiliary sends us a neat little 
tract entitled ‘Scripture Testimony,” with a nice cover 
embellished by a motto. The constitution and names of 
officers are printed on the cover. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Wednesday, September 29. Attended the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Universalists at Gloucester. A large 
church full of fine-looking people. I was deeply interested 
in a debate on the suppiy of ministers, which manifested 
the animus and ambition of the meeting in the line of de- 
nominational success. Resolutions on Peace and Arbi- 
tration were adopted the next day after an interesting 
debate. They are printed elsewhere. 


Friday, Oct 1. Attended anniversary of the settlement 
of Rev. Daniel March, D. D., at Woburn, 1856. He is 
bringing forth fruit in old age. He dwells among an 
attached people and commands the respect of all who 
know him outside his own parish. 


Sunday, Oct. 3. Preached at West Medford in the 
forenoon and at Montvale (Episcopal chapel), at 4, P.m., 
conducting a good prayer meeting at W. Medford church 
iu the evening. 


Tuesday, Oct. 5. Attended Pilgrim Conference at 
South Plymouth, and spoke by appointment to a. large 
congregation in the evening, on ‘‘ The spirit of war and 
the Holy Spirit.’”” My college classmate, Rev. Thomas 
S. Robie, is the pastor. The whole region is suggestive 
of the pilgrim fathers, whose great purpose was peaceful. 
As one of them said, ‘‘It were far better to convert one 
Indian to Christianity than to kill a score.” Met a lineal 
descendant of the only professional pilgrim soldier of 1620, 
Miles Standish. Was hospitably entertained at the farm 
of Mr. Pierce by a kind family. 


Thursday, Oct. 7. Assisted Pastor Norcross, of Rock- 
port, in the funeral services of Mrs. Allen Smith, Sen., a 
woman whose cheerful and courageous temperament, deep 
religious feeling and avowed sympathy in my five years’ 
pastorate, greatly endeared her to me. 


Sunday, Oct. 10. Preached morning and evening at 
the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Rev. Eddy T. 
Pitts, pastor. He kindly introduced me as the leader of 
a little prayer-meeting in Farmington, Maine, where in his 
father’s house he became a Christian. We had good 
congregations but no collection. I visited again Burial 
Hill and meditated among the graves of the fathers. I 
lingered around the ‘* Rock”’ with its noble canopy, and 
Memorial Hall with its tabulated ‘‘ compact,’’ signed in 
the cabin of the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ One cannot visit this 
sacred spot without tender recollections and solemn 
associations. How, beautifully true the words of Mrs. 
Hemans! Whatever mistakes his age or his training 
caused the pilgrim, his underlying and moving purpose is 
well expressed in the last but one of her well-known 
stanzas : 


What sought they thus afar; 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


But Pierpont’s lines were most with me as I looked 
across Plymouth harbor : 


The waves that brought them o’er 

Still roll in the bay and throw their spray, 
As they break along the shore. 

Still roll in the bay as they rolled that day, 
When the Mayflower moored below; 

When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 
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I strolled through the burying-ground and read the in- 
scriptions before breakfast. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast; 
And the evening sun as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last, 


The lines of Thomas C. Upham, written in 1823, at the 
age of 24, deeply impressed me as a boy: 
As long as yonder firs shall spread 
Their green arms o’er the mountain’s head, 
As long as yonder cliffs shall stand, 
Where join the ocean and the land,— 
Shall those cliffs and mountains be 
Proud retreats for liberty. 


The last line seems less grand to me now. ‘ Liberty ” 
is the grandest of words to a slave, but to a freeman 
“loyalty” and ‘‘love” deepen in significance with revolving 
years and ripening experience. Even ‘‘Law,” *‘enthroned 
in the bosom of God,” teaching, restraining, guiding men 
and preserving in peace whole communities, grows in 
comparison with that ‘‘liberty,’’ which too often descends 
to license, and is pleaded as an excuse for vice and crime. 


Monday, Oct. 11. Anniversary of my being set apart for 
the gospel ministry, 1860. 

The Massachusetts Ninth Regiment drilled to-day on 
the Common, and practised firing cannon. Every explo- 
sion was a reminder of Gettysburg where each ball or 
shell on each side was intended to carry wounds and death 
to brother men created in God’s image and redeemed by 
his Son. It is alwayssonow. The report of a gun isthe 
echo of a groan. It is the recalling of dissevered limbs, 
desolated lives, demolished households and broken hearts. 
The very uniforms of the soldiers, and the music they 
march by have more of sadness than of glory in them. 


Saturday, Oct. 23. Last night the fire burned up the 
best part of Farmington, Me., the place where my early 
manhood was spent. The church, in which I was ordained 
and where for ten years I was permitted to preach, was 
consumed. The house where my wife spent her youth, 
and where my children have been at home, is gone. But 
“the things that cannot be shaken” remain. Not only 
were no lives lost, but acts of kindness and charity have 
been multiplied. Farmington may yet say, ‘‘it is good for 
me to have been afflicted.” 


Monday, Nov. 1. At the Boston Cong’l ministers’ 
meeting to-day, Rev. A. H. Quint and Rev. C. B. Rice 
gave an interesting account of the debate on Peace in the 
Triennial Council at Chicago. The former said, ‘* War 
gave me six hours of chills and fever last night!” ‘*Others 
may love it and desire it. No one who has suffered in the 
field can.”” His remarks were well received. 


Thursday, Nov. 4. A welcome visit from H. C. Dun- 
ham, former secretary. He was led in by his good brother, 
Cornelius, and is in Boston for a two weeks’ visit. He 
said, ‘‘I have never regretted, indeed, I am thankful, that 
I could do or suffer anything in the cause of Peace.” He 
accompanied me to our weekly noon prayer-meeting in a 
room above the office, and enjoyed it. 


Sunday, Nov. 7. Preached at East Milton, where my 
classmate, Rev. Stacey Fowler, Boston editor of the 
Christian Union, statedly preaches. Was very pleasantly 
entertained by a Methodist friend, Franklin Rand, his 
sisters and nieces, in the spacious and delightful old house 


where his father died. We had a fair attendance, a. M., 
and a large congregation in the evening to listen to dis- 
courses on peace topics. Our publications were distributed 
and our efforts were heartily welcomed by the people. 
The pastor was absent. 


Monday, Nov. 8. The 250th anniversary of Harvard 
College. I could not attend at Cambridge, but took my 
children to see the President of the United States ride 
along Tremont street, in Boston. The ‘* salutes” again 
revived memories that I would forget, of wounding and 
killing men. It was pleasant to see Southern men 
(cabinet officers) cheered in the streets of Boston. 


Wednesday, Nov. 10. The dedication of the Theologi- 
cal Hall of the Boston (Methodist) University, which I 
attended, enabled me to hear an eloquent address by 
Bishop Hurst, on ‘‘ The Theology of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” He forecasted the future of the Bible and the 
Christian religion from the recent past, and predicted the 
greatest religious progress ever known. That, after 
mentioning the temperance and anti-polygamy reforms, he 
should not have predicted the abolition of war, was an 
oversight which we regretted. The contrast between the 
stately hall with its elegant appointments, and the begin- 
nings of Methodism in Boston under Jesse Lee were 
striking and suggestive. One could but feel as did an 
impoverished believer in the sumptuous house of a 
Christian brother, ‘‘All this, and heaven too!” But 
sufficient grace can baptize and consecrate places as rich 
and costly as Solomon’s temple to divine uses. The 
many mirrors (furnishings of the forrher house, now 
transformed) reminded me of Jas. i: 23. 


Thursday, Nov. 11. Hon. Edward 8. Tobey whom I 
visited to-day at his home in Brookline, in company with 
H. C. Dunham, is rapidly recovering from a surgical 
operation performed three weeks ago. It seems to have 
been entirely successful, and we hope to see him presiding 
as usual at the next meeting of the Executive Committee. 
A kind remembrance from Leonard Burrage of North 
Leominster, Mass. 

Special prayer was offered to-day in two meetings which 
I attended for D. L. Moody and Harvard College where 
he has been invited to preach. 


Sunday, Nov. 14. At Townsend, Mass. The first 
snow whitened roads and fields in this picturesque town 
lying next the New Hampshire line, about 50 miles N. 
W. of Boston. There was a good congregation a. M., a 


_union meeting in the evening, in which Rev. R. H. 


Howard, of the M. E. Church, kindly assisted and at 
which an offering was made for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. What lovely moonlight on the newly 
fallen snow! 


Monday, Nov. 15. Our hearts were gladdened to-day 
by a renewed subscription to 500 copies of the Angel of 
Peace to be sent to those unable to pay for them. It has 
become a serious question whether to continue the little 
paper, as it is published at a pecuniary sacrifice. Wish 
we could hear what our subscribers think. A little effort 
to get new subscribers before the New Year would decide 
us to keep on. John B. Wood, Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Auxiliary, sails for Europe this week to spend the 
winter there. Isaac T. Gibson writes that his ‘‘heart is 
thrilled” by the action of the Congregational Council favor- 
able to Arbitration. 
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MY FATHER’S SWORD. 
BY JOHN BEDFORD LENO. 


It hung upon my chamber wall, 
The sword my father used to wear, 
Its sheath had parted company, 
And back and edge and sides were bare. 
’ Twas wide and long, and slightly curved, 
And those who knew the soldier’s trade, 
Declared of all the swords they’d seen, 
They ne’er set eyes on such a blade. 


A veteran with grisly beard, 

A warrior from the wars of Spain, 
Whene’er he got a glimpse of it, 

Would fight his battles o’er again. 
With palsied hand he'd clutch its hilt, 

And strike at some imagined foe, 
Then lay it carefully aside, 

And o’er his past achievements crow. 


My father’s sword ! how bright it gleamed! 
No spot of rust, no stain of war, 
A line of light! a flash of fire! 
A stolen ray from some bright star ! 
I longed to reach to man’s estate, 
To hear the bugle’s rallying cry, 
And realize my pictured dreams 
Of routed foes and victory ! 


I longed to hear my charger neigh, 
To wave a banner o’er my head; 
To ride through clouds of sulphurous smoke, 
And strew my pathway o’er with dead. 
I panted for a soldier’s fame 
Plucked from the fiery heat of war; 
A line of praise — promotion — rank,— 
A wreath of laurel ora star ! 


I never dreamed if right or wrong 
Should be my prompter in the fray; 
If heaven would smile or heaven would frown, 
Or whether Justice lead the way. 
I cared not what the cause might be; 
I courted fame! My sole desire 
To clutch it from a sea of blood, 
Or pluck it from a world of fire. 


The years passed by, and manhood came, 
And with it sense of right and wrong; 

I saw ’twas better to be just, 
Than, lacking justice, brave and strong. 

With thoughts of peace and words of love, 
In future let my mind be stored; 

To Justice, friend of all mankind, 


I dedicate my father’s sword. 
—The Arbitrator. 


THE QUAKER TESTIMONY AS TO PEACE. 
BY EDWARD RYDER. 


The Quakers have always been open and consistent 
advocates of Peace. Peace at any price has been their 
doctrine, since nothing appears to them more directly 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity than war. Even 
defensive warfare they hold to be forbidden by the pre- 
cepts of Christ. ‘* Love your enemies; bless them that 
curse you; do good to them that hate you.” ‘If any 
man smite thee on one cheek turn to him the other also.” 
“If thine enemy hunger feed him, if he thirst give him 
drink,” etc. War is the reverse of all this. Havoc and 


destruction lie evermore in its path, and soul-sickness and 
moral degeneracy attend its footsteps. Can a Christian 
be thus engaged ? 

It is perhaps too much to say that this is not possible; 
and yet it might be affirmed with truth, that a perfect 
Christian will seldom or never be found thus employed. 
Can we imagine Paul and John, in the maturity of their 
abounding love for men, leading their fellows to battle? 
‘*-Why not them,’ you may ask, ‘‘as well as David and 
Joshua?’ Because they are under another dispensation, 
and have drank at the new fountain opened in Calvary, 
Christ came to lay down His life for others, and not to 
take the lives of others. It was this new, Divine way of 
overcoming evil by love and patient endurance of wrong 
that created the distinctive glory of the Christian dispen- 
sation. Jesus could have resisted those who arrested Him, 
with perfect ease. It was to prove this, that, by a bold 
confession of Himself and a masterful power accompany- 
ing His words, He caused the whole company of His 
pursuers to fall back prostrate. For the same reason He 
allowed two of His disciples to carry swords and then 
forbade them to use them. Power was not wanting; 
twelve legions of angels waited his whispered prayer; but 
the world could not be saved by power. Men cannot be 
compelled to love God by iorce of arms. That is the 
Mohammedan theory, which God suffered to be illustrated 
when Christendom so far apostatized from her Lord’s 
example as to resort to carnal weapons. Jesus very well 
understood that the Jews must have His blood before the 
» power of sin could be broken by the transfer of the pure 
life of God, thus revealed to them, into their convicted 
souls. Only from this heavenly fountain would life eter- 
nal spring again in the arid desert of human depravity. 
What had before been done was a preparation for this 
final act of salvation. This is the mystery of the Cross. 
By this the empire of Satan, which had resisted all other 
applie ces, received its mortal wound. The law wasa 
stvord to cleave the national heart and conscience, that 
the waiting Branch of heavenly Glory might be engrafted 
on the bleeding stock of Judaism. 

All this necessitates a similar spirit in the ministers and 
followers of the Lamb of God, who alone can take away 
the sins of the world. This is the law of discipleship; 
and men are required to obey it as far as they are able. 
This is the perfect standard for Christian men and 
Christian nations. But, unfortunately, there are few of 
the former and none of the latter. The leaven which was 
long ago ‘‘hid in three measures of meal” is slowly work- 
ing out its results, and the end will be peace — peace to 
the heart, and peace to the nation which lays aside its 
carnal weapons and uses only the arms of truth and rea- 
son, being clothed in the armor of love. Suffering may, 
indeed, come, perhaps death, but to such as find it possible 
to follow Him who through death destroyed that which 
brought death into the world, a more glorious life is 
assured. To those who do not find this course possible it 
remains to approach it as nearly as they are able. 

The great majority of Christians are still passing through 
the Mosaic dispensation; for every man has to taste of 
all the experiences of that ‘‘peculiar people,” elected of 
God through the faith of Abraham to illustrate on a grand 
scale the law and method of human salvation. It is4 
long distance upward from the first act of renouncing one’s 
own native country (the world) at the call of God, to the 
dissolution of all earthly ties, and going forth, as a spirit 


raised from the dead, to seek and save a lost world, as did 
Spiritual Israel on the demise of the* national body, 
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Hence many promising disciples of Christ long exhibit 
the qualities of Joshua, David and Peter, whose virtues 
were genuine and of a high order; but not the highest. 
To such as these war in a just cause is no more unlawful 
than it was to those worthies, until they receive the com- 
mand, ‘Put up thy sword into his sheath.’’ ‘Then they 
sre to advance and leave to others that part of virtue’s 
defences. 

Friends have never denied this qualifying principle, but 
have claimed the right to follow their highest convictions 
and leave others to do likewise, always upholding the 
highest Christian standard for individuals and for nations. 
When not permitted to enjoy the rights of conscience 
peaceably they have submitted to whatever exactiuns were 
made upon them, so far as they felt at liberty. In one 
particular I think their scruples exceeded the demand of 
sound reason. They refused to pay taxes levied to sup- 
port war, preferring to let their property be taken. But 
property is the creature of government; and to surrender 
on peremptory demand, a portion of that which Govern- 
ment has enabled us to acquire is not sanctioning the 
acts of that Government, but a common duty, as Christ 
showed when he gave tribute to Cesar of that which was 
Cesar’s. On this point the Quakers went to an extreme 
and became resistants in the cause of non-resistance. To 
yield to a demand for money, or to pay a Government tax, 
is not a contribution, and does not differ essentially from 
allowing property to be taken away. The same is true of 
paying tithes. While the law required it, Friends might 
have paid the tax, and carried on their moral warfare 
against the obnoxious laws until they were repealed. By 
s0 doing they would have saved themselves much suffering, 
since this form of resistance was the cause of many of their 
persecutions ; but tHeir course may have called attention 
more forcibly to the wrongs thus conspicuously reproved. 

It may be alleged that our personal service in war is 
also due to the State in return for common defence; but 
this trenches on personal liberty when such defence is not 
asked for. The distinction is well indicated by the author 
of Marmion :— 


‘*My manors, halls and bowers shall still 
Be open at my Sovereign’s will — 
My castles are my King’s alone, 
From turret to foundation stone — 
The hand of Douglass is his own.’’ 


But there is another important qualification to the prin- 

tiple of non-resistance. All its virtue lies in the end 
sought. Submission to a wrong through mere weakness 
or tenderness of feeling has no merit. The object of 
Christ was to do good, to gain a moral victory ; and where 
this is not possible the obligation ceases. Jesus ‘would 
not have surrendered his life to a band of highwaymen. 
He gave it to the Jewish nation and the world, for an 
object worthy the sacrifice. 
_ A Christian has no right to throw away his life, with all 
Its possibilities of good, if attacked by brutes in human 
form. To do so is casting pearls before swine. Christ 
did not abrogate the natural law of self-defence, but sup- 
plemented it with a higher law of saving love, making it 
our duty to save the life of the soul, and even the souls of 
our enemies, when possible, by the sacrifice of what has 
less value. But when this end is not attainable, the law 
ofnature remains in force. Of this God and the imperilled 
man must judge. 

And if a man have not the spirit of a martyr he is not 
be condemned, as before stated, for wanting what is 


not yet given him. We must reach as high as we can, and 


let others reach beyond us. ‘‘There is one glory of the 
sun, and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars, for one star differeth from another star in glory.” 
So there is a patriotism which is truly glorious and yet 
falls below the glory of the Cross, as far as the majesty 
of night is excelled by the splendors of day. All this 
may be admitted in favor of a just person engaged in a 
righteous cause. 

The case entirely differs where the war is aggressive, or 
where the injury resisted is slight. ‘To support national 
pride or selfishness in the pursuit of aggrandizement or 
unchristian revenge is no man’s duty; and were all 
Christians faithful in this respect to refuse compliance 
with the unjust requirements of their rulers, war in civil- 
ized countries would soon cease. The extremely low 
standard of duty among professing Christians in this great 
matter is worthy of all reprehension, and the disgrace and 
injury suffered by the Church in consequence cannot be 
measured. The conduct of nominal Christian nations in 
trampling on all the laws of justice, to say nothing of 
charity, often without a word of protest from the Church, 
is one of the greatest hindrances to the spread of Christi- 
anity among those we cail heathen. Almost alone among 
the daughters of Zion the little band of those who trembled 
at his word has stood faithfully by the Prince of Peace, 
and struggled to uphold his fallen banner. Shall it be in 
vain? 

Already the skies are brightening; though, alas! it is 
not the united Church that is calling with powerful voice 
for the sword to return to its sheath. Individual states- 
men and philanthropists, in sufficient numbers to be heard, 
are at length joining in the plea for peace, and the worthy 
example of two great nations bas given hopeful impetus 
to the cause of Arbitration. 

Great reforms come in the air and spread from Heaven 
downward, like a clearing sky. The finger of God sends 
an electric current through the world and presently the 
poet’s dream and the prophet’s promise are realized. So 
may the rainbow of Peace blossom speedily on the long 
and dreary deluge of human bloodshed. 

And when the storms of battie have passed away and 
the sunshine of God’s love rests, with healing power, on 
a brotherhood of happy nations, men will assuredly recall 
with grateful approval the protest of the gentle-souled 
Quakers against the sad anomaly of **Christian warfare.” 


WESLEY’S VIEWS ON WAR. 


But there is still a great and more undeniable proof 
that the very foundation of all things, civil and religious, 
are utterly out of course in the Christian as well as in the 
heathen world. There is still a more horrid reproach to the 
Christian name of man, to all reason and humanity. There 
is war in the world! war between men! war between 
Christians! I mean those that bear the name of Christ 
and profess to ‘‘walk as he also walked.” Now, who 
can reconcile war, I will not say to religion, but to any 
degree of reasou or common sense? Let us calmly and 
impartially consider the thing itself. Here are forty 
thousand men gathered together on this plain. What are 


they going to do? See, there are thirty or forty thousand 
more at a little distance. And these are golng to shoot 
them through the head or body, to stab them, or split their 
skulls, and send most of their souls into everlasting fire, 
as fast as they possibly can. 


Why so? What harm have 
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they done to them? O, none at all! They do not so 
much as know them. Buta man who is king of France 
has a quarrel with another man, who is king of England. 
So these Frenchmen are to kill as many of these English- 
men as they can, to prove that the king of France is in 
the right. Now, what an argument is this! What a method 
of proof! What an amazing way of deciding controver- 
sies! What must mankind be, before such a thing as 
war could ever be known or thought of upon earth? 

How shocking, how inconceivable a want there must 
have been of common understanding, as well as common 
humanity, before any two governments, or any two nations 
in the universe, could once think of such a method of de- 
cision. Surely all our declamations on the strength of 
human reason, and the eminence of our virtues are no 
more than the cant and jargon of pride and ignorance, 
so long as there is such a thing as war inthe world. Men 
in general can never be allowed to be reasonable creatures 
till they know not war any more. So long as this mon- 
ster stalks uncontrolled. where is reason, virtue, humanity ? 
They are utterly excluded; they have no place; they are 
a name and nothing more. If even a heathen were to 
give an account of an age wherein reason and virtue 
reigned, he would allow no war to have place therein. 

Are our countrymen more effectually reclaimed when 
danger and distress are joined? If so, the army, espe- 
cially in time of war, must be the most religious part of the 
nation. But is it so indeed? Do the soldiers walk as 
those who see themselves on the brink of eternity? So 
far from it, that a soldier’s religion is a by-word, even 
with those who have no religion at all: that vice and pro- 
faneness in every shape reign among them without con- 
trol, and that the whole tenor of their behavior speaks, 
‘*Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

And what shall we say of the navy, more particularly 
of the ships of war? Is religion there, the power or the 
form? Is not almost every single man of war a mere 
hell? Where is there to be found more consummate 
floating wickedness, a more full, daring contempt of God 
and all his laws—except the bottomless pit? 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The season for entertainments is at hand, aud young 
people are considering what they shall do, where they 
shall go, and are turning over in their minds the vexed 
question, Shall I attend dancing parties this winter? A 
sweet young girl, born in England many years ago, found 
herself in this same perplexing place at one time, and her 
settlement of the matter may be helpful and suggestive to 
some one in this position. She said: ‘If I could make a 
rule never to give way to vanity, excitement, or flirting, I 
do not think I should object to dancing; but it always 
leads me into one of these faults; indeed, I never remem- 
ber dancing without feeling one, if nota little of all three, 
and sometimes a great deal.’’ The name of this remark- 
able girl is Elizabeth Fry, and her story is well worth 
reading. When she was thirty-seven years old, she 
established a school in Newgate Prison, London, and a 
She 
made several journeys in France, Northern and Central 
Europe, explaining ber plans for prison work, and in jails 
and asylums about her own home she was an angel cf 
light. She died in 1845, much lamented by the many whom 
she had helped to leaye-a life of folly and sin, 


TRUST. 


And when my Saviour calls me home, 
I there shall know 

The reasons for my trials fierce 
While here below; 

And well I know that Heaven’s bliss 
Shall fully pay 

For all the pain and sorrows of 
The narrow way. 


And so whatever may befall 
This mortal frame, 

I'll calmly trust forever in 
Jehovah's name; 

And resting in the Master’s arms 
I cannot fall, 

For Jesus Christ is Saviour ,—He 
Lord of ail. 


RESENTMENT AND REVENGE. 


Of the practical workings of the code accepted by some 
conventional circles we have a good illustration in the play 
of Hamlet. This amiable young prince receives a visit 
from a spirit who leaves no shadow of doubt in Hamlet's 
mind whence he came. He inspires Hamlet with the spirit 
of revenge. There is just one place where that spirit 
comes from. The first victim of that revenge is Hamlet 
himself, whose whole course of life is changed, and its 
current becomes dark and turbid and wretched; then the 
innocent Ophelia loses, first her reason and afterward her 
life; Polonius is stabbed; then the Queen dies of poison 
accidentally administered ; then the king, then Laertes, and 
last of all Hamlet closes his eyes upon the dead around 
him having wrought to the full the behest of that most 
unhappy ghost who brought with him * blasts from hell.” 
Goethe says that in his view Shakespeare intended in 
Hamlet to show the effect of putting upon a human soul 
a burden too strong for it tobear. What human soul can 
bear the burden of revenge or its passive equivalent, and 
unforgiving spirii? 

But what is one to do with one’s self respect? Shall 
one allow one’s self to be trodden and not even try to 
sting the heel of the oppressor? What says the Great 
Teacher? ‘‘ But I say unto you, that ye resist not evil, 
but whosoeyer shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also.” . . ‘** That ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in Heaven; for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.” If one’s associates 
condemn and ridicule obedience to ‘this Divine command 
and cannot ‘appreciate its dignity, its elevation, its high 
philosophy, is it not better to stand alone with Christ, 
than to be supported and applauded by armies of men ? 


—C. H. Delamater & Co. have named their new torpedo 
boat the Peacemaker. It is the most insidious engine of 
war ever invented. It sails on the water like any other 
boat, and by the turn of a lever down it goes to any desired 
depth, and continues its course unseen. Before a large 
company of spectators, it disappeared under the waters 
of North River, and it was not seen for thirty 
minutes when it came up a mile away. It has all the 
machinery necessary for attaching a torpedo to the hull 
of a hostile cruiser, and then, after backing off a safe 
distance, to explode it by electricity. It can be managed 
by three men, who, shut up in their glass and iron bell, 
live on a supply of condensed air, and go where they 
please with the aid of a Westinghouse engine, ae 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES ON WAR. 


In the course of a lecture lately delivered at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Archibald Forbes, the celebrated war corres- 
pondent of the Daily News, referred to the bravery of Eng- 
lish soldiers in the Soudan campaign, but proceeded to 
remark that ‘* War, let it wear its most beguiling face, is 
a wretched business, — a foul, brutal, soul-blinding, heart- 
blurring business ; and it behoves us all, from the depths 
of our hearts, to pray for that time when we shall study 
war no more.” 

If, as Mr. Forbes informs us, after years of reflection, 
war is ‘‘ a foul, brutal, soul-blinding, heart-blurring busi- 
ness,” then, surely, the matter is settled for the believer in 
Christ. It was the supreme endeavor of the Redeemer of 
the world to restore man’s soul to purity of feeling and 
tenderness of love, to open men’s eyes, and to remove all 
blurrs and stains of sin in the fountain of His grace, and 
by the power of His eternal Spirit. War, therefore, stands 
condemned, not only by the unmistakable language of 
the newspaper correspondent, but by all that is revealed 
to us of the thoughts, aims, and purposes of God in 
Christ. — Monthly Record. 


“Rev. George Cone Beckwith was born in Granville, 
N. Y., January 3, 1801,— graduated at Middlebury 
College in 1822, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 
1826. He was ordained to the work of the Ministry July 
18, 1827, aud became Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Lowell, Mass., where he contiuued until 1829. 
In 1829 and ’30 he was for a year Professor of Sacred 
Literature in Lane ‘Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, 
and then for about two years Instructor in Sacred Rhetoric 
in the Theological Institution, at Andover, Mass. In 
1832 he became Pastor of the High Street Congregational 
Church, in Portland, Me., — in 1835, an Agent of the 


Secretary of the same, in which position he continued 
until the time of his death — making thirty-five years of 
consecutive service for the Society.” 


’Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamour; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home: 
Be patient with the living. 


’ RECEIPTS TO NOVEMBER 15, 1886. 


BEQUESTS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


BY GEORGE C. BECKWITH, D.D. 


We are all stewards of God. Whatever we possess of 
wealth, or any other means of usefulness, is a sacred trust 
from the great Giver, for our use, of which he will call us 
hereafter to a strict account. Property, though not the 
sole nor chief trust, is yet a very important one. It isa 
common means of usefulness, and may be made, if rightly 
used, aninstrument of vast good tomankind. It may 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked ; it may heal the sick, 
educate the ignorant, and reclaim the vicious ; it may pro- 
vide asylums for the insane, the blind, and other victims of 
misfortune, and relieve a thousand forms of ill to which 
the children of calamity and sorrow are exposed. It has 
even a higher mission still ; it may send the gospel to the 
unevangelized, the light of heaven to the benighted, the 
blessings of salvation to perishing millions. low sacred 
must be a trust that can be made to accomplish results so 
dear to humanity, so important to the welfare of mankind 
in time and through eternity! How solicitous should we 
be to use, in the most effective manner, an instrument of 
so much good ! 

It is doubtless best, for many reasons, that every man 
should in his lifetime, distribute with his own hand what- 
ever he has to give for objects of benevolence. Probably 
most persons do so; but to those who expect to leave 
more or less property, especially to benevolent Christian 
men of wealth, it must be a solemn, often a very trying 
question, how they shall dispose of their property after 
their decease. It is as uuwise as it is selfish to leave it 
all to your children, or other relatives; for the habit of 


American Peace Society, and in 1837, the Corresponding - 


depending for support upon inherited wealth is generally 
ruinous, and large legacies to heirs prove in most cases 
a curse instead of a blessing. There can hardly be a more 
suicidal policy than that of parents hoarding up large for- 
tunes for their children. No wise man will do so. Better 
far to train your children in the sure expectation of relying 
on themselves, with God’s blessing, to make their way in 
the world. Educate them as well as you can, and give 
them, if you please, enough for a fair start; but never 
relieve them from the necessity of carving out their own 
fortunes. Let them all along understand, that the bulk 
of your property, when you have done with it, will go 
back to Him who gave it, and that they, like yourself, 
must depend on their own efforts to earn for themselves a 
livelihood, and a position in the world. If conscientious 
Christian men, who have more property than they need 
for their own support, would act on this principle, how 
many evils would be prevented, and how vast an amount 
of good would be done by the consecration of their wealth 
to purposes of benevolence ! 

Of such objects there are many to which you may wisely 
bequeath your property; but let us call your attention 
now to the claims of the Cause of Peace. There is none 
more truly or more eminently Christian. Peace is a promi- 
nent and glorious peculiarity of our religion, the key note 
of its birth-song from angel lips, the very culmination of 
its glory in the day of its ultimate triumph over all the 
earth. To noneis a richer reward promised than to the 
peace-maker; and, when’ standing before the Prince of 
Peace as our final Judge, we shall remember hardly any- 
thing with more pleasure than what we may have done 
here for a cause so dear to the heart of Infinite Love. 


MAINE. 
Cong’! Church and Society, Foxcroft and Dover $17 00 
Do., Harpswell 15 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Rev. Benjamin Haynes, Sandwich . 2 00 
Cong’! Church and Society, Milford 26 17 
Cong’l Church, West Medford (R. B. H.) 20 00 
Cong’! Church, E. Douglass 10 00 
. L. Burrage; N. Leominster 2 00 

A Friend, Boston 419 

NEW YORK. 

€.C. Sheppard, Penn Yan 25 00 
Rev. J. C. Groth, Angelica. 2 00 
Rev. H. Halsey, E. Wilson 50 00 
Amanda Deyo, Poughkeepsie . 5 00 
Murray Fund, N. Y. City 50 00 
Publications 83 91 
Miscellaneous 3 387 
Total, 265 64 


This cause seeks, by a right application of the gospel 
for the purpose, to do away one of the greatest evilg that 
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ever afflicted the human race. God’s promise of a day 
when, ‘ nations shall léarn war no more’”’ assures of final 
success ; and from his providence, as well as his word, we 
have ample encouragement, for no Christian enterprise 
has ever been more successful in proportion to the means 
used. Our own escape from war with Mexico, in 1838, 
was publicly ascribed by the ablest statesman then in 
America (John Quincy Adams ) to the efforts of Peace 
societies ; and, had public opinion in England and our own 
country been what it was fifty years before, it would have 
been scarcely possible to avoid a war about the Canadian 
troubles in 1838, respecting the northeastern boundary in 


1840, or the Oregon dispute in 1846. The general peace - 


among the nations of Christendom — though not always 
between its rulers and their subjects —from the over- 
throw of Napoleon in 1815 to the Turco-Russian war 
in 1854, nearly forty years, was as fairly attributable, 
under God, to the efforts of the friends of peace, as the 
spread of Christianity among the heathen is tothe mission- 
ary enterprise, or the triumphs of temperance to labors in 
that cause. No arithmetic can ever compute the full 
amount of good already secured, and sure yet to result, 
from this long continuance of general peace. And how 
much, so far as the cause of peace is concerned, did it all 
cost ? An average of only some six or eight thousand 
dollars a year for all Christendom. 

Now, what other cause has done more or even equal 
good, in proportion to the money spent ? The cause of 
foreign missions has been eminently successful; but has 
its average expenditure of some two millions and a half a 
year from 1815 to 1854, nearly four hundred times as 
much, accomplished four hundred times as much good, or 
anything like this proportion ? So of every kindred enter- 
prise. We would disparage none of them; but, if you 
take any public or private charity, or any enterprise for 
the moral or religious welfare of mankind, you will find, 
in the comparison of means used with results secured, not 
one of them all as successful as the cause of peace. To 
establish a single asylum for the insane, or hospital for 
the sick, you give perhaps more than half as much as the 
cause of peace has cost in forty years, and then spend for 
its support more every year than is annually devoted to 
this cause ; but the prevention of one war would probably 
avert mure suffering than all asylums and hospitals in a 
whole empire could relieve in an age. It is a noble charity 
to relieve the poor, to reform the vicious, or provide for 
the crowd of sufferers from a deadly pestilence, or a 
destructive fire; but a fraction of the money requisite for 
such purposes would be likely in the cause of peace to 
save millions from the evils of poverty, and hundreds of 
thousands from widowhood aud orphanage, from disease 
and death. Peace is a species of wholesale usefulness, 
the cheapest, surest and most comprehensive of all chari- 
ties. There is no way in which the same amount of money 
and effort promises an equal amount of good. A tithe of 
what is now devoted to the cause of missions, a cause 
deserving far more than it has ever received, would suffice, 
if used aright in the cause of peace, to put a stop at once 
to all actual wars in Christendom, and an end at length’ to 
her whole war-system —a system whose support even in 
time of peace employs nearly three millions of men, and 
wastes a thousand millions of dollars a year. The cause 
of peace needs a very large increase of funds — several 
scores of thousands a year in our own country, and five 
or ten times as much for all Christendom. Give this 
cause adequate means, and it will, with God’s blessing, 
win a gradual yet sure and glorious triumph in 


every Christian land, and eventually over all the earth. 

Now, friend of humanity, disciple of Jesus, to what 
other object can you, in your last will and testament, 
more wisely devote a liberal share of the property given 
you by the God of peace? Ponder the subject well before 
his mercy seat, and in view of a fast-coming judgment. 
Can you in any other way do more good with your wealth? 
The success of this cause involves that of every other 
beneficent enterprise, and will contribute by wholesale to 
promote the world’s highest temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare, and to prevent crime, and pauperism, and misery, and 
the ruin of immortal souls, not merely in a single neigh- 
borhood or city, but in every part of Christendom and 
the world. 

Whatever you do, be sure todo it at once. No man, 
however fair his prospects of life, ought to rest a day with- 
out such a disposal of his property, by will or otherwise, 
as he desires to take place after his death. Make it with 
the utmost care. ‘ake the best advice. Get the exact 
legal name of the society or institution to which you wish 
to leave a legacy, and see that your will 1s not only drawn 
up correctly, but attested in the precise way, and by the 
number of witnesses, which the laws of your State pre- 
scribe. Such precautions are indispensable to prevent 
not only expensive, vexatious litigation, but the utter de- 
feat of your wishes. 

Consider well, that this cause is far more generally over- 
looked than any other one ; and if you love it, you should 
be sure, on this account, to provide for its wants with 
special care. There is no other way; and it is time for 
its friends to act on this principle. A hundred will look 
after other causes, to one for this; and hence it is provi- 
dentially your particular duty to provide liberally for a 
cause so generally neglected, and thus devote to it a large 
part, in some cases most, of what you would otherwise 
have shared with other objects far better provided for 
than this. 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE PROPER FORM OF Bequest TO THE 
Causk oF Peace:—I give and bequeath to the American Peace | 
Society, incorporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts in 
1848, the sum of dollars, for the purposes of said 
Society, and for which the receipt of its Treasurer for the time 
being shall be a sufficient discharge. 


—Six thousand horses perished at the siege of Metz. 
For many days they starved on three pints of oats a day. 


—Send us a two-cent stamp for ‘*War Unnecessary” by 
Augustine Jones. See Book Notices. 


JUST THE PAPER FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD AND THE SUNDAY SCHIOOL IS 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 


Four Pages, Monthly. Published by the 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Terms: Singie copies per annum, 15 
Five or more copies to one address, - - 10c.each. 
Back numbers at the rate of 50 cents per hundred. 


The publishers prepay postage in all cases. We must insist on payment 
for the ANGEL in advance, and shall discontinue when the subscription 
expires, unless renewed. 

Letters relating to the ANGEL OF PEACE should be directed to 


REV. R. B. HOWARD, 
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Se No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
ie Printed by J. E. Farwell & Co.,45 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass- 
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LIBERIA COFFEE. 


We take pleasure in prefixing to these well-known names our 
own endorsement of Edward S. Morris, his Coffee and Palm Soap 
and Cotton-gin enterprises, and also his benevolent and philan- 
thropic purpose to devote every penny of his profits .o the Chris- 
tian education of Africans.— Ep. or ADVOCATE. 


From the Supplement to ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 
(ninth edition), a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences and General 
Literature. Vol. III., page 595. Hubbard Bros., Phila- 
delphia. 


“The banks of both the St. Paul and Bassa Rivers are lined with 
coffee plantations. In Mesurada county there are not less than 200 
or 300 coffee plantations of various extent. This single county ex- 
ported in 1883 to America 400,000 Ibs. of coffee, exclusive of ship- 
ments to England, Germany and other countries. The estimate for 
the whole county for the year was 800,000 pounds. It was in 1863 
only about 1000 pounds. Much of the increase of the coffee culti- 
vation and trade may be attributed to the labors of Mr. E:dward S. 
Morris, a merchant of Philadelphia, who made a very full exhibit 
of Liberian products at the Centennial Exposition in 1876. He has 
also promoted the educational interests of the country.” 


John G. Whittier writes of Edward S. Morris: ‘‘ He has almost 
single-handed and alone done a whole work on the shores of Africa, 
and done it in a wise and practical manner.” 


Hon. John Welch, while U. S. Minister to England, wrote of the 
same gentleman: ‘‘I am sorry that I cannot conveniently meet you, 
to listen to Mr. Edward S. Morris, of Philadelphia, whose interest 
in the future of Africa has caused him to devote himself ex- 
clusively to it. He has long been laboring in its behalf. In 1876 
he was selected by Liberia as her Representative to the United 
States Centennial Exhibition. For financial reasons, Liberia was 
unable to exhibit, but Edward S. Morris & Co., at their own ex- 
pense, made then a successful display of their agricultural pro- 
ducts. Mr. Morris has thrown an enthusiastic energy into the 
work he has entered upon, which gives the strongest promise of 
success. His earnest desire is for the Christian education of the 
sons of the savage chiefs who border on Liberia. They are to be 
the future rulers of Africa This 1s to be his life-work. and his 
instruments will be schools for the purpose, established in Liberia. 
In such a cavse he cannot fail to have the support of good 


people.” 
New Haven, August 22, 1876. 


Epwarp S. Morris, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir, —1 am quite prepared to say, speaking from many 
years experience, I find the Liberia coffee better than the Costa 
Rica, superior in body, in color of the infusion, and in quality of 
flavor. In fact I know of no other coffee which alone is so excel- 
lent in all these respects as the Liberia. The French (who certainly 
are famed for good coffee) never use any single sort alone, buat 
always mix two or more, using one for flavor, another for body, 
etc., usually depending on chiccory for smoothness and color. No 
such admixture is required to obtain from the Liberia coffee all 
these desirable qualities. I believe this is due to the splendid 
physical and chemical qualities of the fruit of a tree native to the 
soil of Africa and its torrid sun. ‘The inspection of the capsule 
containing the seed, suggests a specific difference between the 
Liberia Coffee and those more weak varieties which grow in a 
smooth capsule. I am not aware that any botanist has made the 
comparison, but it will not in the least surprise me should such an 
examination demonstrate the Liberia coffee tree to be a distinct 
species. Yours, very truly, 

B. SILLIMAN, 
Professor Chemistry, etc., Yale College. 


August 22, 1876. 


Gentiemen,— Having used in my family nearly every variety of 
coffee in the market, I give a special preference to Liberia coffee 
over all others. In strength, flavor and aroma, it combines the 
best qualities of the best varieties. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. H. ALLEN, 
President Girard College. 


LIBERIA AHEAD! 


Medals of Award and Diplomas of Merit 


Superior Coffee and Palm Oil Soap 


U. S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 1876, 


TO 
EDWARD 8. MORRIS, Commissioner for Liberia, 1876. 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
Ist.—The Variety of Articles Exhibited. 
2d.—The General Good Qualities of the Articles on Ex- 
hibition and especially for the SUPERIOR 
hr sal CF THE COFFEE AND PALM OIL 
LIBERIA COFFEE possesses all the strength of Rio, and all the fine 


aroma of Java o1 Mocha Coffee. As it is both heavier and richer than 
either, less is required to produce the usual quantity for drinking. 


ROASTED LIBERIA COFFEE IN 1-LB. PACKAGES 


Forwarded to any Address in Poplar Wood Boxes containing 6 or 10 Ibs. 


EDWARD 8. MORRIS, } Com. to U. 8. Centennial Exposition, 1876. 
Consul for Liberia. Com, to U. 8. Cotton Exposition, Atlanta, 1881 


OFFICE: 


No. 4 South Merrick Street, West Side New 
City Hall. 


Within ONE minute's walk of Pennsyivania R. R. Passenger Depot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 185s. 


Hdward S. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


PURE LIBERIA PALM 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap- 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing a lather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its na/ura/ odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 


FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS | OFFER 


TIMELY SOAP,2% 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


Por the Tolet and Mursery, Bath, Sharing ond Teeth, 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes for $2.35, full postage 


prepaid. 
Edward 8. Morris, 
Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Refner of Palm Oi) in Africa, 
Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 
InpErenpENT SHELVES ADJUSTABLE TO 
KS OF ANY HEIGHT. 


CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 
Made of Iron, beautifully ornamented. Five sizes, 
for table or floor. 

Send for our Special Offer and Illustrated Cat- 
gogne containing testimonials Free; also, price 
The F. M. Libby Penholder, 11 kinds. 
Linney’s Improved Newspaper Files, 10 sizes. 
“Triumph ” Steel Pens, 12 Nos. Samples and prices 
on receipt of six cents. 
— Only” Pencil Holders. Sample by mail 10 
cents. 
Order throngh your local dealer or direct of the 


W. T. PRATT & CO., 
Ileadquerters for everything in the Stationery and 
Fancy Goods line, 

No. 19 BOND STREET, 
P. 0. Box 3735. New York, 


EVERY ONE INTENDING TO 
Purchase a New Piano 


Should gend for the NRW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of 


THE FAMOUS 


Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Before buying. It contains Important Information to ail 
who are interested in the finest Pianos now manu- 
facturing, and establishes a standard by which all may judge of 
the reputation claimed for the leading instruments. 

Sent free on*application to 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


* “THE FARMERS’ POULTRY RAISING GUIDE.” 


This is the title of a new and valuable book on poultry raising 
for profit. This book answers in advance all questions in respect 
to keeping and caring for poultry, and gives in the plainest possible 
manner needed ifstructions to enable beginners or old hands to 
carry on the business successfully, and make money. If you desire 
to know how to make hens lay the year round; how to fatten 
market poultry quickly; how to dress and ship poultry and sell 
eggs to obtain the highest prices; how to build inexpensive hen 
houses and yards; how to discover, prevent and cure diseases of 
poultry; how to select and obtain choice breeds, and. how men and 
women of long experience in the business make money, then send 
for a copy of Tue Farmers’ Poutrry Raisinc Guipe, published 
by I. S. Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. Price 
25 cents. 


= SS 
‘With Denison’s Reference Index for 75 cents additions. 


WORCESTER'S 


UNABRIDGED 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACING 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES, AND OVER 
12,500 NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF 
SYNONYMES OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY, 


Fully Illustrated, and contains Four 
Full-page Illuminated Plates. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR WILL BE SENT, CARRIAGE 
FREE, ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE BY 


_ J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, Pustisvers, 


716 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 


-Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear; _ 
For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 


use, 


And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


Address, 


any quantity, at 10 cents each. 


“OUR KITTIES!” 


The Cunningest Pussies 


you ever saw! Photographed from life, handsomely mounted on large gilt-edged 
boards, mailed on receipt of 35 CENTS in stamps. Send at once. 


F. L. PEIRO, Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 


P. S.—We can still supply demands for our beautiful “MAY BLOSSOMS,” in 


LINIMENT SEWING MAGHINE 


Bronchitis, 
Wh Cou atarrh lera emotion. 
eases. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, 1 


— Diph’ Croup, 
Diarrhea, roubles and Diseases. 


BLOOD. 


illa dose. lustrate: 
Co., 23 C 


everywhere, or sent fe s. DR. 8. dose 


TERIDANS 


POWDER 


absolutely 


One ounce is @ pound of other kind. It is strictly a medicine to be given 
Sold ryw 4 Ib. ight tin cans, $1; by m 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


30 Union Square, N. ¥. Chicago, Ill. St. Louls, Mo. 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Ca 


| 
= HOUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 


576 Washington treet, Boston. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETY 


OF' NEW YORE, 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ONLY 12 ASSESSMENTS 


we ST RPRISHD 


TRADE 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


THOS. WooD CO., 213, 215 State St., GSTON. 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woaonrD’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES, 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EX TRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


Have been levied from 1881 to 1886, averaging three a year, and 
making the cost for assessments to a man of 
forty years of age, 


LESS THAN FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


For each $1,000 of insurance. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


All Americans will read this book; none more See S22 & an those 
engaged in the practical adwinistration of the Governmen 
was an influential member 


AGENTS WANTED for 
Twenty Years of Congress, 
1861—1881, 
by G. Blaine. 


Agents make from €200 to 
N Conn. 


which he 


for quarter of a century. 
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“MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE” 


TO THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Montreal, Quebec, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


Vermont, New Hampshire & Canada. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


at lowest rates are procurable¢ at the Company’s offices, 218 Wash 
ington St., third dopr south of Old State House,and at Causeway 
Street Station. 


C. 8. MELLEN, Gen. Superintendent. 
LUCIUS TUTTLE, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


’ The Hoos*c Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Troy and Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.'s 
West Shore and New York Central and Hudson River Railroads. the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, Troy, 
Mechanicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and 
the West; also in connection with the B. and M. R.R. (W. N. and P. Div), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connec:ion with the Cheshire and Ceutral Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg, forms the shortest anit most direct route between Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington. 8t. Albans and Montreal ; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller’s Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New land. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office, 


P50 Washington Street, 250 
Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 
JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, 
Gen’! Supt. Traffic Manager. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Aceyr. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or Curistian Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 


Tse : Tue Sunpay-scnoot Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 


Tae YouNe Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 

These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 

‘“‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
— character of all our schools.”"—The Christian 

inion. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine.—By John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., ex-Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. © 


Cutture or Prety.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 
This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 


regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 
actual experience. 


Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. 
By the Rev. S. L. Brake, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. 


Price, $1.25. 


Miss Cuarrry’s House.—By Howe Benning. pp. 353. 
Price, $1.25. 


Curistuas at Surr Powwt.—By Willis Boyd Allen. Price, 
$1.00. 


Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. Price, $1.25. 


Enpersy Crass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. Price, 


$1.25. 


Karute’s Expertence.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington Mik 
ler, author of ‘‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Price; 
$1.00. 


Four Mixes rrom Tarrrtown.—By Fannie H. Gallaghete 
16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Parcuworx Quitt Socrery.—By Mary Spring Corte 
ing. 16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


ke A Sunpar-Scuoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. 


By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Society. Sent postage paid, to aay 


Sunday-school-which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author 1% 


specimen copy. 
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